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TI'WO MONTHS AMONG YAMASHITA’S 
LAST MEN 


HE story of our wanderings begins on May 

14, 1945. I, a Catholic missionary among 
ie Ifugaos, head-hunters of old, had taken refuge 
. the village of Hapao, where I lived in a room 
djacent to the chapel, having with me, Isabelo, 
y brave and faithful boy. 

“You are quite fortunate,” so the Fathers of 
1¢ next mission wrote me, when they had heard 
sat I had moved from Banaue to Hapao, ‘‘you 
e lucky that you have a Hapao, where a guerilla 
attalion will ward off the Japs.” 

As for that, yes, I was fortunate! But during 
ve first days of May that guerilla battalion re- 
sived orders to move northward towards Tuao. 
hey moved and left us at the mercy of any Jap 
oops that might perhaps try to discover in our 
alley something to fill their hungry stomachs. 

Indeed, so it turned out to be. When Baguio 
ad fallen, and when the battle for Cagayan val- 
y already presaged an early route of the Japs, 
ney began to pour into our mountains, hundreds, 
nxousands of them, and they did as I had done, 
aey sought refuge in Hapao! 

“Umaliday Japon,” ‘The Japs are coming, the 
ups are coming!” 

Such was the cry of distress which, on that 
.emorable 14th of May, resounded throughout 
ar valley. Again and again it was, as it were, 
ing from one little village to another, from one 
ope to the other. The “bolo-men” (native 
ome-guards armed with knife and spear), posted 
1 top of the hill, had seen a sinuous line of fifty 
jaki clad men, with rifles, descending the slope 
= the opposite mountain! There couldn’t be 
ny mistake: they were coming to Hapao! 

Almost in every field the people were busy 
arvesting their crops. They were happy, and for 
ace forgot the misery of three long years. What 
jugao would not be happy when reaping time 

at hand? Alas! Has there ever been a harvest 
vat proved so disastrous for them? Suddenly 
at cry of distress gave to that joy, so genuinely 


Ifugao, a deadly blow. I saw them everywhere 
gtab some bundles of rice, and then, with their 
loads run in different directions, straight to their 
homes. I saw them a while later hurrying along;, 
running in fours and fives upon the narrow em- 
bankments of their rice paddies, baskets of rice 
on their heads, poles with bundles on their shoul- 
ders, crying babies on the backs of their mothers 
or elder sisters, old men and women. painfully 
advancing and still trying to run, boys and girls 
calling for their father, their mother .. . I saw the 
flight of a mountain people, who, since time im- 
memorial, had never left their home country; had 
lived there in poverty, yes, but in freedom, their 
mountains protecting them against all constraint 
and slavery. They had ever fought off their ene- 
mies, whenever they had come from a neighbor- 
ing valley, had won many a victory over them, 
had cut off heads and had rejoiced and danced, 
circling round their glorious booty, proclaiming 
in rites and speeches their deeds of bravery, their 
unequalled headhunters’ heroism . . . “nunggina- 
way algo,” “when the sun was half-way.” O! 
the irony of that fatal day! Then also the half- 
way sun was silently witnessing its people, who 
abandoned their homes. Ifugaos fleeing for the 
first time! O the irony! The Half-way sun wit-. 
nessing those of the “Rising Sun,” with rifles and 
trench mortars, invade the land of spears and 
spear-dances! 

My boy, Isabelo, had poured into a knapsack 
the pounded rice we had, had grabbed some kit- 
chen utensils;.one pot, two plates, two cups, two 
spoons, and, having spread on the floor two 
blankets, he threw everything on them. I added 
some underwear, a pair of slippers, a package of 
matches and my register of baptisms. While he 
knotted the ends of the blankets and went to fetch 
our spade and his big knife, I reduced my mass 
kit to a strict minimum. In a quarter of an hour 
we were ready. For certainly, we had no embar- 
ras do choix, for our foodstuffs and clothing had 
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shrunk to a minimum which most urgently called 
for a rapid arrival of our liberators. 

The liberators! Would that it were they who 
were coming! But instead there were fanatic Japs, 
whom defeat and hunger had made mad! For 
they would avenge their humiliation on all those 
whom they would meet along their path, and 
most of all on any white man! 

So then, we flew to a little hut we had previ- 
ously built for an emergency, at a distance of some 
five miles on an unexplored and wild mountain 
slope. We had a peaceful night, peaceful indeed, 
for nobody, neither I nor our native neighbors 
thought that the fugitives would penetrate so deep 
into the wilderness. However, when we arose the 
following morning we saw that some Japs had 
pushed through and had settled down at a dist- 
ance of about half a mile from our camp . . . too 
near for us to be at ease. 

In a hurry we made our packs. I swung my 
knapsack over my shoulders, Isabelo took the rest 
and we disappeared from that dangerous site, 
climbing up the steep northern declivity of Mount 
Napalawan. After an hour or so we decided to 
stop and to begin right away the construction of 
a new shack. 

We were thus far unexperienced wanderers. 
We thought that any site not too steep was a 
suitable place for a grass structure, provided there 
was water in the neighborhood. But we’ had 
thought about leveling only, and not about grass 
and wood needed for a hut! As we set to work, 
we soon realized that we had to give up and to 
look for another place, where tall grass and trees 
were to be found. So we continued our ascent 
for another hour and finally found an ideal place: 
trees, high grass, water! 

I did the leveling; my boy cut off branches for 
posts and frame. Anyone unacquainted with such 
work may think that after a couple of hours 
enough sticks and grass would be available and 
howled, and that a site large enough for a mod- 
est hut would be leveled. I also nourished such 
ideas. I was bitterly disillusioned when, towards 
evening, I saw that I had leveled hardly more 
than three square meters of ground and that Isa- 
belo had brought no grass at all and only four 
posts and a few sticks . . . some of the latter for 
use as firewood to cook our rice. Yet we both 
felt completely exhausted, and after we had taken 
our supper, one half cup of rice for each, we 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets . . . and hoped 
en the rain would not make us helplessly miser- 
able. 


The following morning we courageously begat 
with cooking enough rice for our breakfast anc 
our supper (a third meal we had not been able t 
afford for a long time past), and then we worked 
O, what an amount of courage one needs to work 
all day long with a weak body and an empt} 
stomach! We had a right, therefore, to fee 
proud of ourselves, when, towards evening, wé 
found ourselves the owners of a lot, nicely leveled 
of a heap of sticks and ten bundles of grass. We 
amused ourselves in the light of our fire, making 
thongs and ties from the bark of trees Isabelo hac 
brought along with his sticks. 

The third day was.a day of building; we almost 
finished our hut and were now so wealthy as to be 
able to sleep under a roof. We had a delightful 
night and a morning full of consolation, for ] 
could say Holy Mass on a small table of sticks we 
had set up under our roof. 

Alas! our happiness lasted but half a day 
When Isabelo started preparing our breakfast, ] 
noticed that his cup, with which he was scooping 
our two half-rations, shaved the bottom of the 
knapsack. “How many handfuls more does that 
thing contain?” I asked him. “One...two... 
three .. and a half; not even enough for twe 
days!” 

“Well,” said Isabelo, “perhaps our neighbors. 
a few hundred meters higher up on the slope, 
have some rice to spare. Shall I go and ask?” 

“All right, but let us take our breakfirst first.” 
He proceeded according to this understanding. 
and came back about noon, disappointed. “Maid,” 
“nothing,” he sighed. ‘Maid’! I cursed the 
dreadful word which had been for a year the in- 
evitable answer whenever we asked for anything 
from our poor people. “Maid”! when we wanted 
rice; “Maid”! when we begged an egg; ‘“Maid’’! 
for a chicken; ‘Maid’! for this; “Maid!” for that 
“maid” always! And then after a few minute: 
of depressing silence my boy explained: “Yes. 
they had some pounded rice but enough only fos 
five or six days; they had also a few bundles, but 
no mortar to pound it in! Yes, they were plan. 
ning to go away and seek people who would helf 
them! And besides that,’ added Isabelo, “they 
have grown suspicious, in fact, they are alarmed. 
One of them, at the risk of his life, tried to reach 
the nearest sweet potato field on the slope of the 
mountain facing Hungduan, and before he ar. 
rived there he saw hundreds of Japs ascending 
out very mountain. Many among them had nc 
rifles but he saw their swords and they seemed tc 
be high officers. A whole bunch of them, accom 
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inied by ordinary rifle men, stopped half way 
> the declivity, just at the foot of a big rock— 
at rock where the evil spirit, ‘Mangili,’ has his 
ode,” so he told me. “All the people were 
ad, for ‘Mangili’ would surely be displeased and 
ke hold of the soul of Japs and make them ill.” 
Anyway,’ he continued, “‘let us not take any risk, 
yr they acted as if they were going to stay there. 
ethaps one of them is a general, for he gave 
rders, and his orders were transmitted by some 
mur or five others, and sentries immediately were 
aced all around at a distance; then some others 
ime and started working, and farther below they 
ere fixing a telephone wire . . .” 

Such was the story of our Ifugao. Afterwards 
e heard that Yamashita had established his 
sadquarters on Mount Napalawan. I then re- 
embered that story, for indeed it seemed entire- 
to corroborate our observation. 

“Well, Isabelo,” I concluded, “what else can 
e do than leave our mountain! One day or 
10ther their patrols might find us here; we have 
thing to eat anyway. We better go to the moun- 
in here in front of us, move toward the East. I 
jess some Hapao people have fled there!” 
That’s right, Father,’ replied Isabelo, “but let 
$ wait until it’s dark. The people up there think 
might be too dangerous to move during the day- 
me. 

We tried to forget that we had worked hard 
or three days. We tried not to think of the hard- 
nips we would have to meet in order to build a 
wack elsewhere. We packed our belongings and 
“ok our meager supper. Shortly before it was 
ark we started. The first half hour all went 
ell; our trouble began only when darkness had 
illen, a darkness hardly mitigated by the moon, 
hich hid herself behind a thick black cloud. 

Our mountain paths are always extremely diff- 
alt. Anyone who has traveled in Ifugaoland 
ill admit that, but when one sees almost noth- 
g, O then, they are simply impossible. Yet we 
ad to do the impossible. We stumbled over 
‘ones we had not noticed; we failed a hundred 
mes or more to step on the only small flat sur- 
ce that offered a foothold, and rolled down. 
7e became entangled in the jungle with our load 
nd our spade, and couldn’t see how to extricate 
urselves, When we felt with our feet that the 
ope was too abrupt, we took hold of the canes, 
e grass, the bushes in order to slacken our des- 
nt, and yet time and again made the mistake of 
king hold of rotten stuff, and therefore, slid 
: ae all too rapidly . . . So it went for two, 


three hours, until I had enough of such a noctural 
march and told Isabelo to stop. “Let us sleep 
here, I can’t walk anymore!” 


“Sleep here, Father! How can we sleep here! 
There isn’t even half enough room to sit com- 
fortably. Let us at least try to reach the river 
bed. It won't be so far now, I guess!” 

Isabelo was right. We soon arrived at the river 
bed, rolled ourselves in our blanket without pro- 
nouncing another word. But, misery of all miser- 
ies! Half an hour or so later it began to rain. 
We got up and groped for a place where we 
would be protected, more or less. In vain! There 
was no alternative but to let the water pour down 
on our backs, and it did rain, that night, for more 
than one hour, not in drops but whole buckets. 
When it finally stopped, we, at first, had not the 
courage to get up. It was not the merry outcry, 
“apres nous, le deluge,” that flashed through my 
mind, but “aprés le deluge... nous.” Yes, what 
were we to do? What else than engage in some 
“wringing practice’ of blankets, of clothes . . 
some walking practice on five, six level square 
meters, some jumping practice from one boulder 
to another in the bright moonlight. The moon at 
least had compassion on us; she made her appear- 
ance shortly after the squall and permitted us to 
keep the blood circulating in our veins. 

Suddenly, when I was making my steps and my 
jumps, I thought of our matches. Should these 
be wet, we would have to fast and to postpone 
our breakfast till we succeeded in finding people 
... a disaster! 

“Tsabelo,” I asked nervously, “are our matches 
wet?” “Don’t worry,” was the reassuring answer, 
“I put the box I used yesterday to make fire with, 
in your knapsack and this is water proof isn’t it?”’ 


A wonderful boy, this Isabelo! And he proved 


his skill once more that morning when he man- 
aged to find some dry grass and dry sticks and pre- 
pared an early breakfast. 

It took us almost a whole day to make the 
ascent. We now experienced how terribly hard 
it is to climb a mountain at times alarmingly 
steep, when one lacks strength. Again and again, 
say at every hundred meters, we extended our 
tired bodies along the path, possessed by an ex- 
treme desire to sleep for the rest of the day and 
the entire night. Yet, we had to proceed. We 
could not afford to sleep. Isabelo knew it, and 
repeatedly he pulled me to my feet, and, walking 
ahead, encouraged me with his “It won't be so 
far now!” 
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Finally in the afternoon we found, near a creek, 
some of our Hapao people. “Inakayang, hi Apu 
Padi! Well, well, the Father is there!” “Hello! 
Adakiw! Hello Humiwat!” Yes and Victor, 
Emilia, David and some 30 others of my former 
neighbors! What a joy! They all thronged 
around me and at once began to tell their story 

.. and their worries for the future. 

Humiwat had gone back towards the Hapao 
valley. Before he had reached the nearest rice 
terraces he had met some fleeing people; they had 
seen a long, long line of weary Japs invading their 
homes. A long line it was, for the first were al- 
ready beyond his house while the last were still 
crossing the river, six kilometers farther towards 
Banaue. They were nestling now in the chapel 
and in all the villages served by the chapel. They 
were busy continuing the harvest. They had 
killed those who had stayed behind or had re- 


turned in order to get some rice bundles: Kaba 
was dead, Pelagio was dead, and several others. 
“Would they push through, and invade © 
mountain, our last refuge?” “O no, they woull 
not do that,” we all concluded, “we are safe her 
so far in the wilderness!” and we tried to believi 
our own wishful thinking. } 
I too told them our story and naturally beggee 
some rice from them, a heartbreaking busines 
under such extreme circumstances, since they al 
lowed themselves only two meals a day. Any, 
way, they gave me enough rice to live on for. 
few more days. Consequently we decided tha 
we could live without worries for three days, tak: 
a complete rest, and postpone the construction 0: 
our own shack, in the meantime sleeping unde 
the Lord’s roof. 
Fr. Louis DE BoEcK 
Banaue, P. 1] 


(To be concluded) 


PLANNING AND VOCATIONAL 
GROUPS 


N preceding articles’) we have distinguished 

between the planning and the regulation of 
economic activities. As there should be freedom 
under the law so planning should mean freedom 
to choose ends and appropriate means subject to 
rules safeguarding the common good. Planning 
is a function of ownership, whether of personal 
faculties or material goods, and ownership should 
be available to as many individuals as possible 
because it is a condition of individual freedom. 

Regulation is a function of society. It belongs, 
pre-eminently, to the State, but may be exercised 
by lesser societies such as municipalities and pro- 
fessional bodies. Democracy is an aspiration to 
- self-government and it is served by decentraliza- 
tion of authority. The arguments for having 
local municipalities, instead of administering all 
affairs from one national center, can be used for 
entrusting the regulation of industry to the sev- 
eral industries, instead of concentrating all regu- 
lation in the hands of the political Government. 
The organization of indusiries for self-govern- 
ment is called the system of Vocational Groups. 


1) Social Justice Review, Vol. 38, No. 6, p. 192-94; 
No. 7, p. 223-24. 


The Vocational Group would give status an 
function to those engaged in industry as investor 
of capital, as managers or as workers. 

The function of the Vocational Group is th 
regulation of the vocational activities of its mem 
bers with a view to their common good. Th 
professions of law and medicine which set stand 
ards of qualification and impose codes of conduc 
on their members are already vocational groups 
When an industry is preponderantly unionizec 
both on the side of employers and that of work 
ers, and when it is ruled, as some industries are 
by comprehensive and effective collective agrec 
ments, it is a vocational group, in form at leas 
though it will be lacking the true spirit if th 
terms of the collective agreement have bee 
gtudgingly accepted and reluctantly observec 
Collective agreements at present are reached b 
collective bargaining, which may have been ca: 
tied on in a spirit of mutual respect and co-oper: 
tion, or in a spirit of selfishness and mutual ar 
tagonism. 

The terms of collective agreements exemplif 
much of the matter that would be found in tt 
regulations of a Vocational Group. Similarl 
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¢ Vocational Group should take over some of 
¢ industrial matters, such as wages, hours, safe- 
and health of workers now regulated by the 
overnment. The Vocational Group would not 
ke over the whole field of collective bargaining. 
would limit itself to the establishment of mini- 
um standards, to the enforcement of collective 
sreements and to the judicial settlement of dis- 
ites. It would represent the industry before the 
evernment and it would be the medium for 
ommunications from the Government to the in- 
Astry. 

The functions of the Vocational Group would 
2 mainly regulative and not planning, in the 
‘nse that we have defined it. However, there 
ill be ends desirable for the industry as a whole 
hich the Vocational Group might have authority 
» pursue. Industrial research might be financed 
y a levy on firms engaged in the industry and 
were may be forms of vocational education which 
would be provided and directed under Group 
auspices. It is not intended that the Vocational 
toup should be a huge trust saying what should 
= produced, and where, and how, and at what 
“ices goods should be sold. These decisions 
sould be left as far as possible to free enter- 
cise and free contract, always subject to the re- 
zirements of social welfare. Conditions may be 
ich as to call for positive direction to private en- 
gprise from public or quasi-public authority, 
ech as a Vocational Guild would be. In Great 
ritain, impoverished by the war and under stern 
scessity to develop export trade to pay for in- 
sspensable imports, it is felt that standardization 
ad specialization may have to be enforced as a 
eans to the reduction of costs and prices. The 
cational Group would then be going beyond 
.e field of regulation into that of economic plan- 
ng. 

Exponents of planning have much to say of 
.e under-employment of labor and of other pro- 
active resources, especially in those large indus- 
ies such as automobiles, radios and washing 
achines which sell at “‘list’’ prices and are not 
tbject to the higgling of the market . . . It is al- 
ged that these prices are too high and therefore 
aduly limit both employment and consumption. 
he Vocational Group is well constituted to ascer- 
in the facts about costs and prices, and on the 
abor side at least the Group has the incentive 
_press for maximum employment and maximum 
-oduction rather than maximum profits. Hence 
e Vocational Group might be charged with this 


: 
| 


task of seeing that the Price policy of an industry 
conduces to high employment. 

Though maximum profit should not be the 
guiding rule for industry it must be remembered 
that profit must be adequate to secure the volun- 
tary investment of capital needed for the employ- 
ment of labor and the satisfaction of the needs of 
consumers. The system of working for profit 
raises problems which must be fairly faced if we 
are to find real solutions. Secretary Henry Wall- 
ace, at the National Labor-Management Confer- 
ence called by President Truman, merely uttered 
a truism when he said that every plant manager 
must keep in mind the equation that price minus 
cost equals profit. Prices for similar goods in the 
one market are the same, though costs vary from 
plant to plant, and therefore profits vary also. If 
profits are adequate for the less efficient plants 
they are more than adequate for the more effici- 
ent ones. The surplus profit is a bone of conten- 
tion between labor and management. The unions 
in presenting wage demands point to the profits 
of the most prosperous firms and not to the mar- 
ginal ones. Price minus cost equals profits; 
wages are a cost; it is the interest of management 
to keep down wages like other costs; it is to the 
interest of the workers to get what they can of 
the surplus profits. 

The conflict of interest fegarding profit cannot 
be resolved by Vocational Groups or collective 
bargaining which applies Common Rules to an 
industry. In addition to conditions governing the 
industry as a whole there needs to be some means 
of reconciling the interests of capital, manage- 
ment and labor in separate firms. Co-operative 
enterprises reduce the areas of conflict insofar as 
they eliminate profit and sell at cost. Schemes of 
co-partnership and profit-sharing deserve to be 
encouraged to the utmost, consistently with the 
maintenance of proper wage standards through- 
out the industry, Vocational Groups would ad- 
mit this more readily than do labor unions. The 
solution of the problem of industrial relations can 
be found only by approaches on different but con- 
vergent lines. All men in the same industry have 
interests in common but the men engaged in the 
same firm have the closest association with each 
other, and it is the individual firms that do the 
real work of planning and production. It is as 
vitally important that the right relations be estab- 
lished within the individual firm as in the voca- 
tion or industry as a whole. 


HENRY SOMERVILLE 
Toronto, Canada 
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TEACHERS AND PARENTS OF TODAY 


HE people of the western world have leveled 

its forests, dredged its rivers, dug its canals, 
tied its remotest parts with ribbons of steel, and 
drained its waste places. Our physical freedom 
as a nation is accomplished. The day is at hand 
when we must devote more time to our spiritual 
freedom. The school and the home must work 
in the closest alliance, not merely that the next 
generation may be richer than this generation, but 
that it may be greater physically, mentally, and 
morally; that it may mount a little higher on the 
wings of religious, political and social abundance; 
that it may rise to its full responsibility in the 
leadership of the world. 

Today’s teacher stands on the shoulders of all 
his predecessors in the profession, but to say that 
he is superior to them would be ungracious dis- 
paragement. He is different from them; but dif- 
ferent as he is in certain respects, the best of his 
predecessors were not his inferiors in accomplish- 
ment or devotion to their work. Life is different 
today from what it was a century ago. Educa- 
tion has not been immune to change. The urban- 
ization of life, the incredible shrinking of the 
universe, the accelerated exploitation of the 
world’s resources have all influenced the materials 
and purposes of education. The qualifications set 
for teachers have inevitably changed. 

Although learning is still pre-requisite among 
the qualifications of the teacher of today, it is not 
the only one. Emphasis is no less on his per- 
sonality and character. By character we mean 
something more than a mere aspect of personal- 
ity; it implies the adherence to moral principles 
and the inculcation of true and worthy ideals of 
a Christian gentleman. The Catholic or Christian 
gentleman is distinguished from the rest of hu- 
man society by leadership, humility, ability beyond 
the average, a certain nobility of soul, staunch- 
ness of character, moral integrity, altruism in out- 
look, and a profound sense of beauty. The vir- 
tues, especially steadfastness, nobility, and altru- 
ism are due, not to fear of punishment or awe of 
law, but to a passionate devotion to the Catholic 
or Christian ideals towards which the gentleman 
strives and which are the guiding points of his 
every thought and aspiration and action. 

These ideals which are the hallmark of the 
Christian gentleman are not inborn in every hu- 
man heart. They are innate only in the sense that 


every man has the equipment to comprehend and 
follow them once they have been presented te 
him by the teacher. Nor are they easily acquired 
by man working by and throngh his natural pow- 
ers alone. As a matter of fact, the completeness 
of some of the fundamental concepts of Chris- 
tian gentility can come only from the Faith, which 
is infused and humanly acquired. 

The way perhaps for teachers to develop Chris- 
tianity and gentility in its products is by the 
formal and profound concentration on the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. The administrative and 
teaching staffs can use two methods in develop- 
ing Christian ideals and Catholic beliefs in its 
students. 

The first formal and indispensable procedure 
is for the teacher to emphasize the deliberate, ra- 
tional and exhaustive exposition of the moral pre- 
cepts and practices of the Faith. The second 
way in which the truths of religion may be 
learned, appreciated, and followed is in the appli- 
cation of these truths to all the fields of knowl- 
edge which are taught in the curriculum. This is 
an excellent way for the student to see the ap- 
plication of Catholic truth to all the manifold 
and varigated fields of learning. In this latter 
method the fundamental truths of Catholicity are 
put to work in the practical affairs of mankind. 

The teacher is no longer the formal discipli- 
narian. His rule is not the rod, but understand- 
ing of his pupils; not force, but insight into theis 
pre-vocational interests, needs, and development. 
His own education and training have been direct. 
ed to the development of his insight into the 
gtowth of young people. To this end the formal 
requirements in his training have been raised te 
include a wider range of studies and practice. 
teaching under criticism and supervision. The 
barriers set up for the young man or woman whe 
wants to go to school “jes so’s to learn enougk 
to teach” are now high and many. 

Finally, underlying both the requirements it 
his training and the emphasis on personality anc 
character, as well as knowledge, is the main quali 
fication which today’s teacher must possess—i 
keen, genuine interest in his students. Educatiot 
in and for democracy rests upon the success o: 
today’s teacher in working and developing the re 
sources of tomorrow’s men and women. Versa 
tility, competence to instruct and guide in a wid 


| 
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nge of activities outside the classtoom—music, 
iblications, crafts, sports, dramatics, hobbies, 
tellectual and social interests, and spiritual and 
oral values, all aspects of the art of living—he 
ust have. He must know how to work with, 
imulate, and share the interests of young people 
at they may become social in outlook, ready and 
ole to play their part in a world which more 
ad more calls for the co-operative best in every- 
ae. 


Short of perfection today’s teacher will fail. 
omparison of him with predecessors or any fu- 
ite portrait of him will do him no discredit, 
owever, if it is made with understanding of the 
ditions and purposes by which he was in- 
menced. 
Fundamentally, the office of parent is the same 
day as it always has been. Never a sinecure, 
is still a twenty-four-hour-a-day post. Un- 
aimed by both the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L., the 
wlders of this office are also without benefit of 
zislation establishing minimum wages, maxi- 
uum hours, or double pay for overtime. Man- 
“fs, customs, and morals change; but the duties 
d emoluments of parenthood are what they 
ve been since time immemorial. In the shift 
at runs from dawn to dawn each parent in his 
me plays many parts—nurse, doctor, guardian, 
soctor, tutor, provider, judge, policeman, and 
wmaker—and draws his check on the Bank of 
ith and Hope, payable in the currency of life, 
those sorrows and joys which no parent would 
xchange for other treasures. 
But this will never do! We have some rights 
this vast empire, it is true, and could discourse 
sely upon its length and breadth and many 
Sects known to those who dwell therein. Here, 
-wever, only a smaller part of the goodly state 
lls within our purview—that is, the province of 
.ationships between the school and parents as 
2y are today. 
The distinguishing characteristic of today’s par- 
its in their relationship to the school is their 
owing willingness to co-operate with the school. 
the past forty years many changes have been 
ade in education. Curriculums have been great- 
expanded, methods of instruction have been 
pre closely adapted to the needs of children at 
rious age levels; more and more of the mod- 
a child’s life is spent in school. Studies of child 
owth and development have been increasingly 
lized by schools. Along with these changes 
s come a clearer recognition of the interdepend- 


ence of the home and school, until today in a very 
real sense parents are active members of the 
school’s personnel. 

This closeness of association finds expression in 
several ways. In parents’ councils, meetings for 
teachers and parents, and in conferences, parents 
contribute time, knowledge, experience, and as- 
sistance. Out of this community of interest has 
come an exchange of information, a sharing 
which produces sympathetic understanding from 
both points of view. The work of the teacher to- ' 
day rests on a mote secure basis of knowledge 
which includes the home and parents as well as 
the child. Parents learn more about the work of 
the school. They are keenly and intelligently in- 
terested in their children’s life in school. They 
are appreciative of the teachers’ efforts. In con- 
ference they seek understanding and seldom enter 
special pleas. By their attitude they give desirable 
unity to the efforts of home and school in the ser- 
vice of the rising generation. 

One effect of this co-operation is especially im- 
portant. Their closer connections with the school 
make parents better informed about their chil- 
dren. No personality is ever completely under- 
stood, but a child seen by his parents in his school 
group can be better understood by his parents 
than the child seen only in his home. Better 
understanding lessens the heartaches that come 
from trying to drive square pegs into round holes. 
Parental pride and expectations become nearer 
neighbors to realities. 

In a world of learning in the hard way the 
lesson of the interdependence of all mankind, the 
school and today’s parents set an example worthy 
of wider emulation. 

What is the course which the profession of 
teaching must chart for itself if it is to perpetu- 
ate the faith of Catholic educators, if its work is 
to promote the rising generation’s usefulness in 
the society of tomorrow, if it is to fulfill its duty 
to the nation in its present trial and future needs? 
If we may venture to interpret the broad issues 
and consequences of this world upheaval, two 
duties are clearly laid upon us. 

Our first obligation is to quicken the moral and 
social consciousness of the boys and girls whose 
minds and chatacters we are privileged to help 
mold. With all the influence we have as teach- 
ers, our young people must be led to understand 
and live these certitudes, not in words, but in 
deeds—in obedience to measures for common 
safety, in the protection of property, in the con- 
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servation of resources, in willingness to endure 
hardship and discomfort, in faithfulness to such 
responsibilities. 

Our second obligation is to continue in our tra- 
ditional courses through training in scholarship 
and the formation of character and Catholic gen- 
tility. No matter where destiny calls them, this 
training can but make them more effective for 


their own ends and in the service of society. The 
tasks of peace will be no less onerous than the 
tasks of war. For those tasks men and women: 
parents and teachers will need all the strength 
and powers that education can develop in them: 


S. GEORGE SANTAYANA 
St. Louis University — 
St. Louis, Mo: 


Warder’s Review 


A Strange Message 


N the course of a discussion in the Nation of 
certain problems of Judaism, Meyer Levin re- 
marks: 

“I do not feel as strongly as Dr. Steinberg the need 
for ritual, but then, Dr. Steinberg is a rabbi, and I am 
not a synagogue-goer. Yet I share his liking for the 
Oneg Shabbat—a Sabbath custom evolved in Palestine, 
consisting of an assembly for lectures, discussion, music, 
and group singing. I believe that while religion car- 
tied our ethic for many centures, this ethic can now de- 
velop through human rather than deified sanctions, 
through human authority for social progress.’’1) 

What we print in italics is today a current 
opinion. The divine Lawmaker is relieved by 
man, who is now his own lawmaker, whose efforts 
are directed solely to mundane ends. Mr. Meyer 
Levin quite correctly expresses the aim of this 
emancipation in one brief statement: ‘‘Ethic 
(more commonly today ethics. Ed. SJR) de- 
veloped through human authority for social prog- 
ress. 

Leaving aside the question, whether men would 
willingly accept the ethical mandates, lacking one- 
ness and immutability, devised by other men, to 
what final purpose would this “social progress” 
lend itself? To establish the kind of Paradise the 
utopian Socialists of the nineteenth century de- 
scribed in their visions? Must this goal not al- 
ways appear beyond their reach to the masses 
clamoring to be relieved of the burdens that irk 
them? Would it be possible to sustain their faith 
and hope in “social progress” through the centu- 
ties, until “ethic through human authority” may 
realize some kind of Utopia? 

Are men in the meanwhile to struggle on like 
a squirrel, driving the wheel in which it is held 
captive, by its incessant efforts? It is difficult to 


1) Current volume, p. 500. 


conceive anything more nonsensical than the 
thought, man’s destiny is to promote progress un- 
til the earth may some day be transformed into 
a lump of ice or blasted into atoms. With noth- 
ing to give men strength to continue on their way 
through life, except the belief that ultimately 


mankind will enjoy the fruits numberless heavily 


burdened generations have helped to ripen, is it 
possible humanity should be found willing to 
strive, to struggle and to suffer for the sake of 
unknown generations of men who will know 
nothing of them? Hardly. : 


Not Keen for Socialization 


O those American conservatives (more cor. 

rectly, reactionaries) who regard consumer: 
co-operation a form of Communism, it may appeai 
surprising, Keith Hutchison writes in the Nation 
of New York, the powerful Swedish co-operative 
movement should be strongly opposed to sociali 
zation for its own sake. “A few days ago,” he 
states in an article on ‘Post-War Planning,” “ 
had an opportunity to discuss this question with 
Albin Johansson, head of the Kooperativa For 
bundet (KF), the great Swedish co-operative of 
ganization. He said, in effect, that his movemen 
fully approved of government ownership of rail 
roads, public utilities, and other ‘natural’ monopo 
lies but was against the creation of monopolies 
either public or private, in consumer goods or if 
the provision of such services as insurance. It 
these fields he thought that a strong co-operativ 
movement, able to challenge private trusts bi 
setting up ‘yardstick’ enterprises as KF had don 
in the case of electric lamps, margarine, rubbe 
shoes, and other products, was a better safeguar 
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xt the public than nationalized enterprises that 
ere apt to become bureaucratic.” 


Mr. Hutchison’s readers are furthermore in- 
srmed: 

“In the case of oil, the Swedish co-operatives 
uve already their own distribution system, which 
ey are planning to expand greatly. To this end 
ey are negotiating with the Consumers’ Co- 
perative Association of Kansas City, which oper- 
s a large integrated oil enterprise, to obtain di- 
ct supplies making them independent of the 
sts. Hence, while they think some government 
»ntrol of the oil trade is justified, they feel that 
pe should be left for an organization such as 
eirs. Since the membership of the Swedish co- 
eratives overlaps to a considerable extent that 
_ the Social Democratic Party and the trade 
ions, the government is bound to give full coa- 
eration to these views. But either way, pros- 
«cts for Standard Oil and Royal Dutch-Shell in 
weden seem rather dim.” 

The big Anglo-American oil trusts are said to 
.ve been scrutinized by a government committee 
Ose report asserts that prices have been held 
too high a level by the oil monopoly. Means 
ended to simplify the prevailing system of dis- 
‘bution, are suggested. Only co-operation is 
de, we believe, to demonstrate to the American 
-ople how dearly they pay for the wastefulness 
distribution as it has developed under the urge 
competition. Failing to accept the advice of 
lis preceptor, nothing else but the collapse of the 
isting economic system will bring them to their 
ses. 


Given Another Trial 


O-PARTNERSHIP has been repeatedly tried 
in our country. Just how many firms, who 
ve introduced it, have continued participation 
their employees in their enterprise to the pres- 
t time, we do not know. But the policy has 
it been generally adopted. 

According to the Catholic Worker, of Mel- 
uurne, Australia, the Butler Air Transport Com- 
ny of that country not long ago offered their 
nployees the opportunity to form “their own 
-operative company,” which will act for the 
orkers who may become stockholders. Accord- 
x to this source of information it is proposed 
at every worker, from manager to office boy, 
i hold an equal share in the business. If any 
i 


worker cannot pay immediately for his share, it 
will be held in trust for him. Shares may not, 
on the other hand, be sold to outsiders. The 
Catholic Worker believes this an experiment 
“along right lines,” which may need “amendment 
as a result of experience, but with a little good 
will between men there is no reason why it should 
not succeed.” The brutal fact of the matter, how- 
ever, is this: Neither profit sharing nor co-partner- 
ship has proven successful except in a compara- 
tively small number of cases. 

What is called by the Catholic Worker “‘a some- 
what different experiment,’ inaugurated by the 
firm of Harold Meggitt, is proclaimed a success. 
Some time in 1944, it seems, stockholders of the 
concern agreed that one-half of the net profit 
should henceforth belong to the workers “as an 
absolute right.” The results, according to Mr. 
Meggitt, are favorable: 

“The year’s returns have proved the wisdom of the 
decision. The results obtained are greater than any- 
one would have believed. This once defunct company 
has been converted into a business which, in addition 
to saving the country £200,000 per annum, has finished 
its first year under the new articles by paying a substan- 
tial sum to the workers for their half-share and to the 
shareholders sufficient to increase their dividend from 
the fixed 472% to more than 6%.” 

Under similar circumstances, profit sharing has 
proved helpful to the workers both in Europe and 
our country. But what happens whenever profits 
leave little or nothing to be divided among the | 
workers? This is one reason why they have not 
been really keen for either of the two systems 
here referred to. We cannot, therefore, quite 
agree with the Catholic Worker that “if they fail, 
they will fail for the same reason that any co- 
operative venture fails—lack of education in co- 
operative principles and lack of good will.” There 
are other elements enter into the question, which 
may be discussed at some future time. But this 
is certain, a solution of the wage problem must 
be found; that the two plans under discussion 
may aid this purpose is a possibility. In the 
first place, it will be necessary to disarm the sus- 
picion of the workers that their purpose is to 
mollify them and induce them to adopt a less 
militant attitude toward capital. They are in- 
clined to assume, for instance, that workers who 
share in the profits of an enterprise will more 
readily forego demands to remedy objectionable 
conditions, existing in an industry, or to be paid 
an equitable carry-home wage. 
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About a Common Misconception 


A fuer with other passages from Lord 
Acton’s “History of Freedom and Other Es- 
says,” Mr. Francis Neilson quotes the following 
lines, in an article on “The Decline of Civiliza- 
OnE 

“The issue of ancient politics was an absolute 
State planted on slavery. The political product 
of the Middle Ages was a system of States in 
which authority was restricted by the representa- 
tion of powerful classes, by privileged associa- 
tions and by the acknowledgment of duties su- 
perior to those which are imposed by man.” 

Both a succinct and accurate description of the 
two political systems Lord Acton had in mind. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Neilson believes “‘there are 
many who will not agree with this, because serf- 
dom, in some form, existed in many European 
States during the Middle Ages.” But he con- 
tinues, “Acton had realized there was a great eco- 
nomic difference between the serf and the slave. 
According to Thorold Rogers, the serf had no less 
than twelve acres of arable land and privileges 
in his Lord’s forests. But the slave was economic 
ally helpless because he was landless.’’?) 

It was not merely, however, the twelve acres of 
land and certain other privileges favorable to the 
economic status of the serf distinguished him 
from the slave. The slave, according to Greek 
and Roman law, was hardly a human person; he 
was a mere thing. The serf was the equal of 
every other man. He could aspire to the priest- 
hood and he could, in certain centuries, escape to 
a city and there attain his complete freedom. 
Neither his life nor his morality were in the hands 
of his master. The owner of the land was respon- 
sible for the spiritual and material well-being 
of the serf. It was only after 1500, with the in- 
troduction of the Roman law into the northern 
countries of Europe, serfdom became intolerable. 

Popular writers, who engage in painting black 
the institutions of former days, create the impres- 
sion the entire rural population of Europe was 
quite generally and at all times held in serfdom. 
This is far from the truth. There always re- 
mained yeomen, in spite of wide-spread efforts on 
the part of rulers and the nobility to lay the yoke 
of servitude on peasants. The so-significant Ger- 
man term for this policy Bauernlegen, to throw 
down, as it were, the independent tillers of the 
soil, is not of medieval origin. It came into gen- 


1) The American Journal of Economi d j 
ology. Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 485. Flaine oct 


eral use about the time of the disastrous peasant 
wars. The last ‘““Yeoman-Republic,” that of the 
brave Ditmarsi, in Holstein, was not destroyed 
until 1559. 


Serving Corruption 


T were wise of men to turn to “adult delin. 

quency” occasionally which, after all, is re 
flected in juvenile delinquency. In part, the same 
influences responsible for the latter symptom of 
social malaise account also for the delinquency 
of adults. 

Early in February, there was produced on the 
stage of the Blackstone Theatre in Chicago a 
play, “Dark of the Moon,” which, according to 
the Chicago Sun, “has been loused up by one piece 
of stage business too improper and vicious even 
to be mentioned.”” The author of this opinion un- 
hesitatingly declares: ‘“This is positively not a play 
for adolescent minds of either the young or old.” 
But who has the power to prevent other than 
“clear-thinking, balanced adults,” to whom the 
newspaper writer believes ‘““Dark of the Moon” 
can be recommended “‘specifically as an interesting 
union of ballet and drama, artistic stage craft 
and, in the case of minor parts, very good acting” 
from attending a display of this kind? And 
since it is, in the opinion of the writer, “positively 
not a play for adolescent minds of either young 
or old,” may we not assume the influence it is 
bound to exercise on some of the people referred 
to, those susceptible to impressions affecting thei 
emotions, will be a deplorable one? . 

If anything, Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun is 
not reactionary. Its condemnation of what the 
critic speaks of as “the loose treatment of the 
Deity” may be accepted as proof that the play 
must be more than merely objectionable. But i 
it is true, what the review states, that such ‘‘loosé 
treatment of the Deity . . . has no place in suck 
public places as the theater.in an era when, as si 
many readers have said, Deity is man’s only rea 
protection against destruction,’1) why rant at tht 
suggestion that public authority should not pet 
mit obnoxious plays to be performed at all? Wh 
cling to this particular phase of liberalistic doe 
trine when, on the other hand, political and eco 
nomic Liberalism is being thrown overboard 
Protagonists of the Enlightenment for reasons 6 
their own, demanded liberty even for libertinism 
It granted men such as Voltaire, La Fontaine, 2 1 


1) Loe. cit., Feb. 8, 1946. 
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aers of their kind the “liberty” to attack Chris- 
n morals, the Church, and the clergy. Their 
otto was: Ecrasez l’infame! 

Plato in his days demanded the elders in his 
public should not permit any play to be pro- 
ced in a community without their having at- 


tended a performance and having assured them- 
selves of the nature of the planned production. 
The author of “The Republic” expressly states, 
it would be folly to permit actors to set up their 
stage in a commune and to corrupt youth by their 
evil influence. 


Contemporary Opinion 


At the present time, from various causes, near- 
ly all the countries East and West lack leader- 
|p, either from the defects of the leaders, or be- 
use the peoples have ceased to be amenable to 
pcipline. We see it in every department of life, 
st and West. The distaste for the drudgery 
llings, the breakdown of family life, the substi- 
tion of Communism for the old ideologies, the 
jection of tried economics and even national 
U-being to untried political ideals which may 
may not be realizable, and the advantages of 
sich even if realized have yet to be proved. 
W7hether cause or effect itself, it has not been 
ught about without fundamental principles be- 

undermined. The Churches have every- 
ere lost ground, and Communism has gained 
eit expense. In the sequel, power has passed 
‘m one set of individuals representing one form 
ideology to another. 


The Statist 
London?) 


he conception of a United Nations Organ- 
ion is magnificent, but if it is regarded only 
a piece of machinery with a cunning arrange- 
t of balances and controls—reminiscent of 
2 of Heath Robinson’s complicated contrap- 
ms for the attainment of some simple purpose 
t cannot work. The current must be switched 
If the nations remain poised between fear of 
-at stronger neighbors may do to them and de- 
© of having for themselves what others actu- 
hold, it will only be a matter of time when 
tor desire, or both together, will start new dis- 
tes and wars. 
'n the full tide and stress of war the Pope 1s- 
-d what many thought a somewhat irrelevant 
cyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ in the 
tid. In fact, nothing could be more apt, and 


) Leading “Independent Journal of Finance and 
de.” 


he was but fulfilling his apostolic office to lead 
the world to “realize our common unity through 
faith in the Son of God and fuller knowledge of 
Him—that so we may grow up, in everything, 
into a due proportion with Christ Who is our 
head. On Him all the body depends. It is or- 
ganized and unified by each contact with the 
source which supplies it; and thus, each limb: re- 
ceiving the active power it needs, it achieves its 
natural growth, building itself up through chari- 
ty.” That is the inspired blue-print, given by Saint 
Paul, for a unified organization in the world. 
UNO will work only so far as it adopts this plan 
for peace. Up to now there is no indication that 
it even thinks of doing so. The prospect for 
even partial peace, to say nothing of indivisible 
peace, is bleak. 
The Catholic News 
Port of Spain 


Reading (Werner Jaeger’s ‘‘Paideia, the Ideals 
of Greek Culture”?)), one is struck by two things: 
first the frequency with which history repeats it- 
self. The remark, I know, is platitudinous and 
Greek history, one has always been taught, is in 
a special sense the prototype of our own. The 
world of Ancient Greece is like a pair of inverted 
field glasses through which to view our world; 
you see everything in miniature, clear, sharp and 
small. 

All this is familiar enough, and yet when one 
comes to the actual reading of Greek history, one 
cannot avoid a sense of staleness, the staleness of 
the over-familiar—the allies of war falling apart 
after victory, because there is “no inward bond 
of union to hold them together’; one ally, Ath- 
ens, presently joining with the ex-enemy, Sparta, 
against Thebes in order to rectify the “balance of 
power”; financial stringency plus ambition com- 
pelling “Athens to resume her old imperialistic 


1) Publ. in three vols. by Blackwell, London. 
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policy of force against her allies’; Demosthenes 
denouncing the would-be appeasers of Philip, by- 
passing them and “appealing directly to the peo- 
ple”; politicians habitually saying what the “pub- 
lic wanted to hear, anyhow’’; even the connection 
between law and politics which made pleading and 
prosecuting in the courts the normal mode of en- 
try into political life—with what punctual and 
melancholy familiarity all this strikes the mind 
of a reader surfeited with the politics of our 
times. 

Is it, one wonders, that human nature is eter- 
nally the same, or only human political nature, 
or only Ancient Greek and modern European po- 


litical nature? 
C. E. M. Joab 


The issue of factory farms, operated by corpo- 
tations, versus family-type farms is not as warm 
as it was a few years ago, and for the reason, it 
appears, that factory farming of the corporation 
type has not been increasing. 

But a new issue is developing, and that is 
whether the family-type farm shall be a large 
commercialized farm, operated with big machin- 
ery, or a smaller farm, with more emphasis upon 
farming as a life rather than a commercial enter- 
prise. 

The Department of Agriculture, the agricul- 
tural colleges, and the Farm Credit Administration 
appear to be lining up pretty solidly on the side of 
larger farms. 

“Agriculture definitely is on the way to an eta 
of larger farms and more profitable units,” C. R. 
Arnold, Production Credit Commissioner of the 
Farm Credit Administration, recently told the 
Ohio agricultural extension workers at their an- 
nual conference. 

As reported in an FCA release, “Mr. Arnold 
predicted that within the next several years eco- 
nomic forces would require the joining together 
of many noncommercial farms in order that the 
persons operating them may receive a decent in- 
come. This, he pointed out, would displace a 
number of people now operating small units.” 

On the other hand, the School of Living and 
other organizations and agencies interested in hav- 
ing more people living on the land, instead of 
being huddled together in cities, are urging that 
farms be smaller, in order to afford opportunity 
to more people to live in the country. 


The Nebraska Co-operator 
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Fragments 


peem the discussion by Roger Marvel of an 
exhibition of modern English portraits: 
“Probably painters, like politicians, but unconsct- 
ously, are infected with a disregard for the indi- 
vidual.” 


“Communism has deprived the Russian people 
of even such personal freedom as they had and 
lowered their living standards,” says Labor's 
Monthly Survey, published by the AF of L; “this 
is the result of twenty-nine years under a govern- 
ment-controlled economy.” 


“If we neglect to practice mercy,” says St. Jé 
rome in one of his discourses, “the grace of the 
Spirit may be extinguished. Because through the 
mercy of God He came to you; if He does not dis- 
cover the fruit of mercy in you, He leaves, be 
cause He will not dweli in a soul that knows not 


mercy.” : 


We are reminded by Brian Howard that there 
is a famous page of Arnold’s, in which he intro- 
duces, and attacks, the Philistine. It contains this 


i 


sentence: i 


. . . the born lover of ideas, the born hater of com: 
monplaces, must feel in this country (England) that 
the sky over his head is made of brass and iron. 


dull and heavy; the film producers see to that! 


: ¢ e 
Of course, our own firmament is not quite sc 


B 
5 


“Disturbed, confused, bewildered,” Representa 
tive Harold Knudson, veteran member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Represent 
tatives, gave utterance to the following statement 
“The average citizen is willing to let columnists 
radio commentators and second rate hack writer 
do his thinking for him.” 


A German priest, whose books were read bot 
by Catholics and  non-Catholics, observed 
“Wherever millionaires are thickest and the mos 
factory-chimneys look out on the world, thet 
the greatest number of discontented, disinherited 
and hate-imbued proletarians are found.” 

Many of those who serve publicity with thei 
voices and pen are mere parrots who talk an 
write to amuse their master, the public, in expet 
tation of the reward they may receive for utterit 
platitudes and flatteries. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Principles of Social Justice 


7° longer is the Social Question, developed 
in the era of political and economic Liber- 


m, the concern merely of the peoples of the” 


sstern World. Its shadows have fallen on all 
ts of the globe. Nor is it astonishing the prob- 
is, which developed in Europe and our country 
the result of the industrial revolution, should 
1ounce themselves also in India, whose people 
re suffered from so many disadvantages for 
turies, because to the miseries of old have been 
ied those capitalism causes wherever it gains 
othold. 
dence, an Indian mass-mind has developed 
h as the country has not heretofore known. 
mmunism has found in India a breeding place 
1 adapted to its purposes. Heavily burdened 
the people are, they are inclined to lend their 
s to the deceptive theories of agitators. Ap- 
ently they have nothing to lose, but their 
ins. The Bishops of India, together with the 
uve clergy and the missionaries, do what they 
to instruct and warn the people. But an epi- 
nic is difficult to control, when the environ- 
at favors its extension. 
‘peaking in his capacity as the Director of the 
holic Social Action Section of the Conference 
Catholic Bishops of India, Most Rev. Joseph 
petty, Archbishop of Verapoly, has issued a 
aration on the “Principles of Social Justice,” 
1 adapted for the purpose it is intended to 
ve. But it may be read with profit anywhere. 
2 malady, for which the remedies, recommend- 
in this presentation of fundamental principles, 
intended, is today universal. A hundred 
aptoms declare its presence in our midst. 
ie Ht 

) Man being endowed with a spiritual soul 
having an eternal supernatural destiny, it is 
pmplete and false to view him from a merely 
rural and materialistic point of view. Even 
}several economic problems can be fully solved 
y in the light of morality, religion and revela- 
1, by viewing this life as a preparation for the 
_endless life to come. 

) The Catholic Church holds that every indi- 
tial, because of his duty to preserve and pet- 
- life, has a corresponding right to the neces- 
+ means to it. All the material wealth of this 
rid has been created by God for the benefit of 


| 
I 


Procedure 


Action 


mankind. But in order to make it effectively serve 
its purpose, to give the individual a sense of se- 
curity, and a reasonable degree of independence, 
and to provide incentive for work, the wealth of 
this world needs to be distributed in private hold- 
ings. The institution by God of the family as a 
permanent and inviolable social entity is a further 
reason for private property, without which the 
well-being of the family and the right upbringing 
of the children can never be assured. It is a fun- 
damental, natural, God-given right. 
Private Property 

3) The State being posterior to the individual 
and the family, and instituted for the purpose of 
safe-guarding the rights of these, has no power 
to abolish private property altogether or seriously 
impede the exercise of this right. Hence the doc- 
trine of Communism, claiming all property for 
the community and denying it entirely to the 
individual, is essentially false. 

4) But the individual’s right to private prop- 
erty is not unlimited. There are things that may 
not be owned, like daylight, free air and the 
oceans which are by their nature universal and 
superabundant. There are other things that are 
best owned or at least controlled by the commu- 
nity, as they are too vast and too vital to the gen- 
eral good to be safely left to private enterprise 
and responsibility. A typical example is the 
postal system. Further, as His Holiness Pius XI 
points out, “it is rightly contended that certain 
forms of property must be reserved to the State, 
since they carry with them an opportunity of 
domination too great to be left to private indi- 
viduals without injury to the community at large.” 
But even with regard to the legitimate objects of 
private property, unrestricted freedom ought not 
to be allowed. It is for the State so to regulate 
and co-ordinate the rights of individuals that the 
greatest number of individuals may be able to 
exercise their rights without mutual clash and to 
the best advantage of the whole community. But 
the doctrine of Socialism demanding that all 
agents of production such as lands, factories, 
mines, etc., be owned only by the State is funda- 
mentally wrong; for, such a doctrine virtually de- 
stroys the right of private property as it with- 
draws from private ownership most of the things 
that produce and constitute wealth in this world. 
As said above, State-control of some nation-wide 
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services or organizations may become necessary, 
but even such a need does not warrant State ap- 
ptopriation to the exclusion of all private owner- 
ship. 

5) The right to private property does not im- 
ply freedom to use one’s property in an irrespon- 
sible manner or exclusively for oneself. Though 
as between man and man it is legitimate to talk 
of property rights over one’s goods, in the ulti- 
mate analysis God is the real owner of all things 
and man is merely the steward of them. Man 
may therefore use them only according to God’s 
law and right reason. He is not free to abuse, 
waste or destroy property. He has a right, it is 
true, to use it primarily for his own needs and 
those of his dependants; but once these needs 
have been provided for, there arises a grave ob- 
ligation in charity to use his surplus wealth for the 
benefit of others, especially the poor. 


Economic Equality 


6) There naturally exist among mankind mani- 
fold differences of the utmost importance. Peo- 
ple differ in capacity, skill, health and strength; 
and unequal fortune is a necessary result of un- 
equal conditions. Perfect equality is all respects 
is not possible in this world nor is it desirable. 
These differences render human beings mutually 


(To be concluded) 


Chaplains on Retreats 


The Boys Come Home 


I SAT down with three discharged Army chap- 
lains at dinner and compared notes for I had 
been talking to soldiers in missions and retreats. 
They told me that a number of men came back 
to the practice of their faith after VJ day. Some 
had not been to the sacraments for a while, but 
started again on the boat coming home. Some 
disliked to turn to religion while under the pres- 
sure of fear. Others felt: ‘The stress is over and 
we return to normal.” 

One of the veterans who came home to make 
a closed retreat says: “Every time I hear a fire 
engine I want to run out the door and jump on 
it.” Another has the same frame of mind: 
“Whenever I hear a train whistle I want to buy 
a ticket and jump on that train. It is so hard for 
me to settle down. I have to be out of the house 
every night. Usually I have to be down at a tav- 
ern to meet a bunch of the boys. That’s where 
they gather. I have to be with a crowd.” 


complementary, necessitate their co-operation, 
and facilitate the proper distribution of social 
functions.’ Perfect economic equality is not there- 
fore possible of attainment, and even if brought 
about by force cannot long subsist in the face of 
all other differences of conditions among men. 
But this is no excuse or justification for the exag- 
gerated and completely unnatural differences in 
fortune that have been brought about in recent 
times by the tyrannical exploitation and enslave 
ment of Labor by Capital. The division of the 
world into a few propertied capitalists and a vast 
army of propertyless helpless laborers is against 
all natural and Christian order, and this state of 
things can and ought to be remedied. Though an 
equal distribution of wealth is not possible, a 
more equitable distribution is most imperative and 
it can be brought about by justice and Christian 
charity. 
7) Property is originally acquired by prime oc 
cupation, which is human activity impressing on 
material goods the personality of the occupier 
and raising them to the moral order by making 
them serve the eternal interests of man. Property 
is lawfully transmitted by heredity, gifts, sales, ex- 
changes and various other human arrangements. 
But the most important means designed by nature 
for the distribution of wealth is work and wages. 


A very true observation came from one of the 
youngest veterans. He said: “I got tough in every 
way. I could handle myself in a fight with any 
enemy. I had the equipment—the wonderful 
I had the training—hard, tough, in phy 
sique and in mind and temperament; I could stance 
on my own feet in any fight, But I entered th 
service so young. I was altogether independen 
of others in a physical way, but I’m just a child, ; 
complete baby when it comes to feeling conten 
with things that affect me deep down inside. Re 
ligion is one of the things that will do that, be 
I'm having a time trying to get in touch with re 
ligion as I used to be.” 

Home coming is a shock of course. Some o 
the men who make retreats have been througt 
experiences that unnerve them. They come ho n 
expecting to relax but they find it not as they ex 
pected and are still very “jittery.” As a matte 
of fact the boys who are very nervous should tak 
ten months to a year before they make a retreat 
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ie of them explained. ‘You see two of us were 
prison camps. Bill in Japan, I in Germany; 
tt of the time I was in the hole called Buchen- 
Id. We were kicked around some; we had our 
ions withdrawn, almost starved. .We were 
zed when released. I suppose-that when I 
ked some of those former guards, it was just 
out hard enough to break their shins, or the 
ing on somebody’s stomach. Some guards were 
ot. I saw many women mistreated; not merely 
iundred or two, and not by any one nation, but 
all kinds of soldiers. I tend to worry and let 
s haunt me.” 

About a year from now many veterans will 
‘ke a much better retreat than they would now. 
sat is the opinion of more than one who is in 


Evident Need 


"o Priest-Chaplains, to other Priests, 
nd to Zealous Laymen, Pax Christi 


SrDER this caption Fr. Paul J. Cuddy, Priest 
of the Diocese of Rochester, addressed a 
mmunication to his fellow priests and to the 
“y, writing from Compiegne, in France. What 
« Chaplain writes is of value for all of those 
rested in the men still in the service as well 
those who have obtained their discharge. Com- 
~ from one who has had the opportunity to ob- 
ve the life of our soldiers while on foreign 
vice, and who evidently realizes that something 
2 a spiritual cleansing or renewal is desirable 
some, perhaps many cases, the following dec- 
ations are of particular value and timeliness. 
yey bear out everything said in these columns 
ithe course of the past year or more regarding 
» subject of Retreats. Father Paul J. Cuddy 
ites: 

"Throughout the Paris area, the electric current is 
hed off from 7:30 AM to 5:30 PM on Thursdays, 
ays and Saturdays, because there is not enough 
wer to keep the generators going all week long. This 
I continue until the French can get coal enough to 
np the generators going. 
‘Many, many, many of our Catholic soldiers go 
Light for a while; then fall into mortal sin for a 
ile. Then some of these keep alternating between 
ite and sin; many others finally just remain in sin. 
ey do not have enough spiritual reserve to keep them 
g straight. 

"What is the matter? ? What is the solution? 

‘The matter obviously is the weakness of man’s fallen 
ire, the extraordinary temptations of life away from 
jae and in a pagan atmosphere; the lack of the props 
rome life, with the wholesome influence of steady- 


charge of retreats, and they are preparing accord- 
ingly. 

Some of the soldiers are sold on the idea and 
will continue the retreat idea regularly. I talked 
to one of the boys who went to a closed retreat be- 
fore his soldiering, had a bad leg injury, made a 
mission under me in camp, and now is about to 
make a closed retreat at home as a discharged 
veteran. An air corps man was in California 
three years, made his annual retreat at the Pas- 
sionist monastery ;—"‘Best thing a man could do. 
You are in such a NEUTRAL, indifferent atmos- 
phere; you need that to liven up the faith,” he 
says. 

Fr. J. L. McSHANE, S.J. 


ing domestic life; an insufficient training in self-disci- 
pline, a lack of understanding and appreciation of the 
Sacraments, a languid devotion to the Person of Jesus . 
Christ and to Our Blessed Mother, with a consequent 
sluggish devotion to the Church and to her mission. 

“The solution: men with an ardent love of Christ, 
Our Lady, the Church and the Sacraments. Men who, 
understanding these, are willing to practice self-disci- 
pline. This will not come to pass unless extraordinary 
measures are used. From our observation in the Army, 
the training at home too often has failed to carry 
through over a period of time . . . The spiritual pow- 
ers needed refueling, and not having the fuel, failed .. . 
Consequently, the solution must be an extraordinary 
interior refueling which I believe will come only 
through bona fide RETREATS.” 


Having reached this point of his communica- 
tion, Chaplain Cuddy addresses the following rec- 
ommendation to the Chief of Chaplains and to 
the Military Ordinariate: 


‘I wish to recommend the establishment of a Re- 
treat House for Catholic men who might profit spirit- 
ually from a Retreat, this Retreat House being located 
where men can have easy access to it. Those who wish 
to make a retreat should be placed on Temporary Duty 
for the necessary time . . . This recommendation is made 
only on the condition that the retreats be conducted by 
an experienced Retreat Master, and that the retreats be 
conducted as earnest, serious, spiritual exercises, with- 
out scenic or picnic attractions, or namby-pamby get- 
togethers. We need soldiers, officers and EMs, who 
have spiritual insight and moral backbone for moral 
reconstruction and leadership. I believe Rereats con- 
ducted on the traditional spiritual exercises, as e. g., 
those established by St. Ignatius, is the best solution 
that can be offered . . . Protestants and Jewish groups 
can establish similar houses to be conducted according 
to their spiritual. traditions and practices.” 
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The letter closes with an appeal addressed to 
priests and laymen. Fr. Cuddy says: “If you are 
a layman, will you promote the idea among yout 
friends?” And continuing the writer states, “It 
is assumed that if Retreats are needed to strength- 
en the soldiers in service, they are needed for the 
returned ex-soldier. Dioceses and Religious Ord- 
ers and Congregations can well take care of these. 
We may presume they have plans made and in 
operation.” Both the CV and its Bureau have 
consistently pointed out to our members the obli- 
gation to help arrange Retreats in their home par- 
ishes. This counsel has not met with the merited 
response. 

On the other hand, Most Rev. C. H. Winkel- 
mann, Bishop of Wichita, has consistently pro- 
moted Retreats for returned veterans and young 
folks in the parishes of his Diocese. Up to the 
beginning of March thirteen two-day Retreats 
have been conducted by members of the Society 
of Jesus, Redemptorist—, Passionist—, and Ca- 
puchin Fathers. There were about two thousand 


Impressive Records 


Parish Credit Unions 


{PREECE live by the spirit that animates 
them. Its cultivation is, therefore, a matter of 
ptime importance. Of this the members of the 
Bergengren Credit Union of Antigonish where 
reminded at their annual meeting by the Aux- 
iliary Bishop of the Nova Scotia See, Most Rev. 
J. R. MacDonald. 

“Grow not only materially,” he told the peo- 
ple, “but in the good spirit of your organization.” 
And continuing, he said: “Go forward and main- 
tain the principles of unity and solidarity—soli- 
darity and mutual concern, one for another. Be 
bigger than to seek selfish aims. Before you take 
in any new members have them understand these 
principles thoroughly.” 


It may at times appear that the organization 
of Parish Credit Unions is not, at present, an 
imperative need. But such is not the fact. The 
two purposes they serve by granting parishioners 
the opportunity to deposit small amounts of 
money in a savings fund and to obtain loans at 
reasonable rates of interest, still persist. 

In this regard a composite report of the pres- 
ent status and the activities of the four Parish 
Credit Unions, existing in Rochester, New York, 


participants. A newspaper account states: “A 
noteworthy feature of the Retreat was the large 
number of returned servicemen. Other interest- 
ing features are that over half of the retreatants 
were past eighteen years of age and that young 
men outnumbered the young women.” The event, 
to which this item refers, was the Retreat con- 
ducted at St. Patrick’s Church, Kingman. But the 
parish did not furnish ali of the retreatants; some 
of them came from Willowdale, St. Leo, Mount 
Vernon, Cunningham and Zenda. Total number 
of attendants was two hundred and sixty-seven. 
Pastors are said to be greatly gratified by the re- 
sult; in fact, it is the intention to conduct Re- 
treats for the benefit of Catholic youth annually 
hereafter in the Diocese of Wichita. 

It may not be amiss to state in this connection 
that copies of the pamphlet on “Retreats for 
Soldiers, Sailors and Marines,” by Fr. James Mc- 
Shane, S.J., and published by the Bureau were 
sent to pastors with the intention of acquainting 
them with the present need for spiritual exercises. 


presents revealing facts. These Credit Unions, 
operating in Holy Family, St. Andrew's, Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, and Ss. Peter and Paul par- 
ishes, have assets of a total of $213,000. The re- 
port further shows that members’ investments in 
share deposits have reached the sum of $205,800. 
On the other side of the ledger are loans for a 
total of $44,700, while the four Unions hold 
Government bonds of a face value of $154,800. 

Mr. Joseph H. Gervais, Chairman of the Ro- 
chester Conference of Parish Credit Unions, and 
compiler of the report, states that assets of in- 
dividual credit unions range from $143,000 with 
the Holy Family parish organization to $14,000 in 
the case of Ss. Peter and Paul P.C.U. Three of 
the Credit Unions charge the customary rate on 
loans of one percent a month; Holy Family Credit 
Union demands but 5/6 of one percent. This 
rate is, as Mr. Gervais points out, considerably 
lower than that charged by the so-called personal 
loan companies. They are privileged to exact 
from their clients, at least in many States, two or 
two and one-half percent per month. The Legis- 
lature of the State of Missouri is at present en- 
gaged in an attempt to reduce the prevailing rate 
of 36 percent, permitted licensed loan companies, 
to two percent a month. 

The first Parish Credit Union to be organized 
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in Rochester is not even nine years old. In this 
comparatively brief period of time the four or- 
ganizations have loaned members more than seven 
hundred thousand dollars, and not one cent has 
as yet been charged off as uncollectable. A re- 
markable record indeed. 


Not many Parish Credit Unions promote edu- 
cational efforts. Writing in behalf of St. Co- 
lumba Federal C.U., of St. Columba’s parish, of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Dan McGlynn, as a member of 
its Educational Committee, ordered one hundred 
copies of “The Will for Peace,’ by Most Rev. 
A. J. Muench, and two hundred copies of ““Wom- 
an’s Tasks Today,” the pamphlet written by Fr. 
Charles Bruehl, Ph.D., of St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa. ~ 

Mr. McGlynn kindly reminded us in the same 
communication that the Credit Union referred to 


A Corporation’s Report 


Purchasing Power Drained from 
Communities 


ALLING names is an appeal to ignorance and 

prejudice. When Mr. Glynn Thompson, of 
St. Paul, Educational Director for the Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale, told a Milwaukee audience 
co-operatives’ opponents were American Fascists, 
he made use of a weapon adapted to the purposes 
of rabble-rousers. Congressman Jerry Voorhis, 
who represents a California Congressional Dis- 
trict in Washington, erred on the same occasion, 
when he said that the “brotherhood of man ts 
preached in every religion the world has ever 
known.” Such is not the fact. But the speaker 
did make some excellent points in favor of co- 
operatives: 

“The people’s buying power must not be si- 
phoned out of their own communities into the 
coffers of the big corporations. We ‘little people’ 
must have ownership of part of our industrial sys- 
tem if we are to control greed. Co-operatives 
have shown that we can attain that ownership by 
letting profits of our purchases return to us.” 

But greed is by no means stimulated only by 
capital and corporations. It is a common human 
failing which possesses men who neglect or re- 
fuse to observe the counsels of justice and charity. 
Under capitalism, acquisitiveness, which is an- 
other word for greed, betook of the nature of a 
virtue; men forgot that greed was the root of all 


“was greatly aided in its inception by the free 
leaflets you so generously sent me five years ago.” 
St. Columba’s C.U. during that time has accum- 
ulated funds to an amount of $127,000.00. Con- 
siderable gains were made during the past year. 
No wonder members of a neighboring parish have 
become interested. In aid of this intention, the 
Bureau was asked to furnish a batch of its free 
leaflets on why and how to organize such a “‘peo- 
ple’s bank” in a Catholic parish. 


Since its organization, a little over four years 
ago, St. Michael’s Parish Credit Union, Brooklyn, 
New York, has granted one hundred and sixty- 
one loans, aggregating $17,399.75. During the 
past year, 1945, members were loaned $4,085.26. 
Assets have reached a total of $10,918.55. Share 
holders and depositors have been paid a dividend 
of two percent for the past two years. 


evils and their descendents today wonder why hu- 
man affairs, in spite of progress, should be so dis- 
ordered. In fact, men still believe in the “gold 
cure. 

Let us illustrate Mr. Voorhis’ first sentence by 
figures from the annual report for the year ended 
December 31, 1945, of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company. The corporation’s sales in the year re- 
ferred to reached the astounding figure of $477,- 
136,447.55. Moreover, after deducting cost of 
sales and expenses, there remained a net profit 
from operations of $56,460,182.45. - In the previ- 
ous year, 1944, sales had reached a total of $459,- 
847,395.75, with a net profit, after deductions of 
cost of sales and expenses, of $53,779,142.41. 
There were other deductions, for taxes, for in- 
stance, but in the end the stock holders received, 
both in 1944 and 1945, $15,525,772. In the past 
year, the earned surplus reached the respectable 
figure of $146,856,735.59; of this sum $23,587,- 
269.13 was considered net income and transferred 
to surplus. The business of this huge concern has 
increased steadily, from a sales-total of $60,557,- 
767 in 1912, until the total in 1945 referred to, 
the highest in the history of the Woolworth Com- 
pany, was reached. 

Thus a part of the income of numerous com- 
munities in our country and Great Britain is “si- 
phoned” out of the pockets of the people and in- 
to foreign channels. The answer to the problem 
is the home-sale institution, called co-operative. 


SOCTAL 


Catholic Social Action 


RS co-operation with the Christian Social Fed- 
eration of Workingmen, of Switzerland, the 
Federation Romande des Syndicats Chretien, and 
of the Swiss Association of Students, the Univers- 
ity of Fribourg, Switzerland, is planning the Third 
Social Study Week, to be conducted at Fribourg 
from the second to the fourth of May. 

The theme of all lectures and discussions will be 
“Social Security,” taking the subject in its broader mean- 
ing. The meetings will be conducted in both languages 
by competent lecturers. On May fifth the “Clergy Con- 
ference for the Christian Social Movement”’ will conduct 
its meeting at Fribourg. 


G2 HOHe England, obedient to the demands 

of such Popes as Pius X and Pius XI, has 
organized Catholic Trade Unionists’ Associations. 
Addressing a meeting of a diocesan branch of this 
nature Fr. W. Blenkin, of Jarrow, stated: “Since 
1887 Pope after Pope had called for Associations 
of Catholic workers, and we had been all too slow 
in recognizing that the Catholic worker was uni- 
versal and in all that matters, unanimous. It only 
remained for him to be solidly united and the 
existence of such an Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists gave hope that such unity was not an 
idle dream.” 

The speaker also stated: “The objective of the As- 
sociation was to make the Christian principle known 
and respected in the trade union world, to invoke the 
safe yardstick of the Church’s teaching as the best of 
modern schemes and ideas, and a guide which has never 
yet failed mankind and never would. 

“The members may be in a minority in the unions, 
but there were thousands of steady, sober, honest and 
hard-working men who were hungry for what we had 
to say and would bless us for saying it.” 


Wek ee the Bombay Examiner referred to 

as “Live Sociology for Good Seminarians” 
resulted from a trip to Bombay, organized by the 
authorities of Rachal Seminary at Goa for their 
students of sociology. 

The twenty-three of them were led by their 
Professor of Sociology, the Rev. G. M. Antao, 
and studied on the spot such institutions as the 
Tata’s Graduate School for Social Work, the 
Children’s Home and Juvenile Court at Umerk- 
hadi, the Leper Asylum at Matunga, St. Cathe- 
rine’s Home, Andheri, and the Catholic Women’s 
Welfare Society at Stephen Hall. Father Claraso, 
S.J., Diocesan Director of Catholic Social Work, 
gave them a talk on Bombay’s social problem 


REVIEW 


when they visited the Diocesan Seminary. Taking 
advantage of their presence in Parel, they also vis- 
ited the Haffkine Institute and the Tata Memorial 
Hospital. 

Among places of cultural interest visited were St. 
Xavier's College, the Times of India Press, the Prince 
of Wales Museum, the Mint, and the Vikram Exhibi- 
tion of Indian Culture at the Convocation Hall of the 
University. 


INCE the beginning of last summer three 
Papal Relief Missions were dispatched to Ger- 
many to care for refugees and ex-internees. The 
third of these charitable missions, headed by Arch- 
bishop Charles Chiario, was composed of twenty- 
six priests and laymen, representing eight nation- 
alities. Their direct activity was confined to the 
U. S. and French zones, where they met with the 
generous collaboration of the army authorities. 
There were about three million Catholics among 
the victims of war aided by this Mission. 

In their three months work, members of the Mission 
visited all the camps in the two zones. The national 
groups comprised, besides Russians, Poles and Ukraini- 
ans in great numbers—the latter usually professing 
themselves Poles to avoid enforced repatriation—Lithu- 
anians and Latvians, Rumanians—not many but very 


scattered—Hungarians, Italians, Serbs, Slovens and 
Croats. 


Personalia 


i> the party which accompanied Cardinal Mc- 

Guigan, of Toronto, to Rome, was Mr. Henry 
Somerville, editor and sociologist. In his report 
on the audience with the Holy Father, he states: 
“The Cardinal (addressing the Pope) spoke of 
my work on The Canadian Register and in the 
field of Catholic sociology and then he spoke 
glowingly of my family and five children. ‘It is 
very important,’ said the Holy Father when ref- 
erences were made to the Catholic press and Cath- 
olic sociology. At the mention of my family he 
showed particular interest and pleasure and said 
in a tone of congratulation: ‘You have children?’ 
“Yes, Holy Father, five of them, and the eldest is 
called Peter.’ The Pope smiled his happy smile 
and said: ‘Good children and intelligent.’ ‘Yes, 
Holy Father,’ I replied and I was about to say 
that the two boys were in the Cathedral choir 
when the Cardinal interposed to confirm that they 
were good and intelligent. 

“His Eminence then told me to go ahead and tell the 
Holy Father more about myself. I was still on my 
knees, at the Holy Father's knees, and my heart was so 
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elated and opened by his fatherly manner that I forgot 
all reserve and spoke with a freedom which no other 
human being ever drew from me. The Holy Father 
listened just like a father to a candid child and an- 
swered with words of interest and encouragement.” 


A native of England, Mr. Somerville has labored 
faithfully and well in the cause of Catholic Social Ac- 
tion for upwards of thirty years, lecturing and writing. 
His home is in Toronto. 


Family Wage 


ny CLEAR definition of the family wage, a de- 

mand both of commutative and social jus- 
tice, came from the Archbishop of Boston, Most 
Rev. R. J. Cushing, in his address to the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, conducted in 
his episcopal city in February. 

Archbishop Cushing defined a just family living wage 
as not merely a subsistence wage, but “what would suf- 
fice for the reasonably decent maintenance of a worker, 
his wife and his children.’””’ And a reasonably decent 
maintenance, the speaker said, “allows for a truly hu- 
man way of life for every member of the family: the 
care of body and soul, the provision for ordinary con- 
tingent sickness, old age, and the education of children; 
a living wage means a ‘saving wage’; affording to the 
frugal worker the opportunity to acquire a modest for- 
tune and the avoidance of a hand-to-mouth existence.” 


Unions Be What Salaries 


A SURVEY of the CIO’s thirty-six major 

unions’ reveals the following information in 
regard to salaries paid their officers. Remunera- 
tions vary from the $3000 a year paid by the Stone 
and Allied Products Union to its president, to the 
$20,000 paid by the United Steelworkers to Presi- 
dent Philip Murrary. Mr. Murray receives no pay 
as CIO president. Eleven of the CIO unions pay 
their presidents less than $5,000; thirteen pay 
$5,000 to $6,000 and eleven pay more than 
$6,000. Only four presidents receive $10,000 or 
more. 

Monthly dues charged members by these unions vary, 
since many local organizations are permitted to deter- 
mine the amount of the contributions demanded. The 
majority of members of the CIO pay a dollar and fifty 
cents or less. Initiation fees range from two to ten 
dollars, in the majority of cases under five-—Financial 
reports are made public by thirty-two unions, the others 
reporting to the members or to conventions. Books of 
all CIO affiliates are audited, with the exception of 
those of the Maritime Union, which reports its accounts 
are “open to the members.” Thirty-one unions report 
their books are audited by certified public accountants. 
The others are checked by trustees, union auditors or 
convention committees. 


Co-operation 


WHAT possibilities are open to men willing 

to practice both self-help and mutual aid, 
the following record reveals. According to a re- 
port issued by the Co-operative League News Ser- 
vice; sales of the Central Co-operative Whole- 
sale, of Superior, Wisconsin, in 1945, reached the 
respectable sum of $6,694,000. This exceeds the 
anticipated goal of $6,500,000. 

This co-operative wholesale serves 178 co-operative 
associations, with 264 retail outlets, located in northern 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Its goal for the 
present year is sales for a total of $8,500,000. In order 
to serve more efficiently certain parts of its territory at 
a distance from Superior, the wholesale is negotiating 


for the leasing of branch warehouses at Escanaba, Mich., 
and Wadena, Minn. 


Vocational Training 


MONG other innovations, the Government 

of Saskatchewan has inaugurated three 
schools for training men for certain skilled trades. 
A beginning has been made with about fifty-five 
apprentices attending a course extending over 
three months. Brick and masonry work is taught 
at Prince Albert; carpentry, sheet metal and mo- 
tor mechanics at Saskatoon, and plumbing at 
Moose Jaw. : 

The Dominion and provincial Governments provide 
subsistence allowances of $12 monthly for single men 
at home, $15 monthly for single men away from home 
and $18 monthly for heads of households. Officials 
hope to extend both the programs of the schools and 
the number of schools later in the year. 


Demand the FEPC 


GS PEARING to a crowd of 17,000 people in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, Philip 
Randolph, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and co-chairman of the National Council for a 
Permanent FEPC, called on members of minority 
and other groups to stage a silent, non-violent 
march down the streets of the nation’s Capital, 
should Congress fail to enact fair employment 
practices legislation before the thirtieth of June. 

Warning his audience they should not forment hate 
towards the Bilbos and Rankins, Randolph asserted that 
the fight for a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission was “morally stronger now than it was be- 
fore the poll-tax Southern senators conducted their sev- 
enteen-day fascist (!) filibuster, striking down majority 
rule.” 

Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach sounded 
the keynote of the rally when he stated the fight for the 
FEPC bill had just begun. 
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Federal Minimum Wage Law 


N increase of the existing legal minimum 
wage from forty cents an hour to sixty-five 
cents, immediately, and to seventy-five cents in 
four years is provided by a bill now pending 
in Congress. It also expands coverage of the law 
to include many retail and service establishments, 
and extends jurisdiction to activities, not other- 
wise excepted, “‘affecting’”’ commerce. This is in 
addition to businesses ‘engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce,’ now 
covered by the law. 
Of importance to employers is the fact that from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 workers would be added to the 


21,000,000 whose wages and hours already are regu- 
lated by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


A Reddish Proposal 


OLLOWING certain trends of the time, the 
National Farmers’ Union, which met in con- 
vention at Topeka, Kansas, early in March, con- 
sidered the proposal of its program committee 
favoring acquisition by the Government of all 
large farms in the United States, the land to be 
subdivided into “family-farm units.” The imme- 
diate execution of the plan is recommended in 
order “to complete economic sized farmily 
farms.” The proposal does not say how many 
acres should constitute the ‘‘family-size farm.” 
The committee also urged the organization of county 
agricultural committees which would have complete 


authority to draw up farm plans for all farms in their 
counties. 


The Refugee Problem 


PY regard to the return of General Morgan to 

his former position as chief of UNRRA op- 
erations in Germany the New Statesman and Na- 
tion writes: “All the information that has come 
out since his dismissal has confirmed his story and 
explained his reasons for telling it. The anti- 
Semitism of Poland, Hungary and eastern Europe 
in general has not died with the war, and Jews 
have been voluntarily crossing in a steady stream 
into the British and American zones. As they are 
not technically Displaced Persons, and their ar- 
tival in large numbers may seriously disrupt re- 
lief organizations, the British have opposed their 
entry. The Zionists have succeeded, however, in 
organizing, with the help of American money, an 
underground route which runs all the way from 
the Baltic to Bari and from there to Palestine, 


where their entry is now sanctioned under the 
agreement to accept 1,500 immigrants each 


month. 

“The energy, resource and initiative shown by this 
organization,” so the account continues, “command the 
respect of everybody acquainted with it. Its Scarlet 
Pimpernels seem mainly to be Rabbis in the American 
forces, but they have the support of many Christian 
priests. The moral is not that the Jews or General 
Morgan or the authorities on the spot are to blame, but 
that the settlement of the Palestinian and Jewish prob- 


lem cannot wait.” 


Mercantilistic Tendencies 


“Le what extent the doctrine of non-interfer- 
ence of the State in the economic affairs of 
the people as taught by the classical school, has 
given way to neo-mercantilistic doctrines, the fol- 
lowing release, published in the Dept. of State 
Bulletin indicates: 

“Price negotiations have been concluded whereby the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation through its subsidi- 
ary, the Rubber Development Corporation, will pur- 
chase all natural rubber allocated to the United States 
by the Combined Raw Materials Board or its successor, 
the combined Rubber Committee, from British, Nether- 
land, and French areas in the Far East at a price of 20% 
cents (U.S. currency) a pound for standard top grades, 
delivered f.o.b. ocean-going steamer at Far Eastern port. 
This agreement covers the period September 2, 1945 
(V-J Day) through June 30, 1946, in the case of the 
Netherland and French areas and the period September 
2, 1945, through March 31, 1946, in the case of the 
United Kingdom, from whose areas substantial quanti- 
ties of rubber have already been shipped.” 


Christian Trades Unions 


Bee in Western and Southern Germany ef- 
forts are being made to reorganize the Chris- 
tian Trade Unions which were suppressed by Hit- 
ler. The former Free Trades Unions, so called, 
made necessary the founding of unions not domi- 
nated by Socialists. The danger of the domina- 
tion of German labor by Socialists and Communists 
is influencing the renewal of the movement to re- 
establish the Christian Trades Unions. The In- 
ternational has already held a Congress. 

The conviction that the reconstitution of the Chris- 
tian Unions (not to be confounded with the Catholic - 
Societies of Workingmen, whose chief purpose is of a 
spiritual nature) was imperative, was repeatedly ex- 
pressed by delegates of the Christian labor movement 
from the American, British, and French occupation 
zones who met recently at a Conference in Duesseldorf- 
on-the-Rhine, under the chairmanship of the labor 


leader, Karl Arnold, who is now Mayor of a city i 
Western Germany. ‘ eal 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


CATHOLIC ASPECTS OF THE 
SPANISH AMERICAN WAR 


HEN the ballots had been counted in 

November, 1896, William McKinley 
emerged as the next president of the United 
States. Although William Jennings Bryan cap- 
tured 477 of the votes, the Republican candidate 
nosed ahead with 51% of all votes cast. 
_ The free silver campaign had been spirited, but 
it was not the only exciting news the papers car- 
tied. On September 16, 1895, a band of Cuban 
insurgents had proclaimed the island independ- 
ent. Sparing nothing in their path, the rebels ad- 
vanced from the eastern regions to the west, only 
to be repulsed by the equally ruthless methods of 
General Valeriano Weyler whose duty it was to 
hold the island for Spain. The General was ex- 
perienced in dealing with such situations because 
he had opposed an uprising in Cuba (1868-1872), 
and in 1888 he had quelled a revolt in the Philip- 
pine Islands. However, the American press, 
which was steadily becoming more sensational in 
its reporting, featured atrocity stories in garish 
headlines. In autumn of 1879 Weyler was re- 
called by the Spanish government. Spain made 
other concessions, but because peacé did not come 
to the island the United States government ord- 
ered the second class battleship, Maine, to sail on 
January 24, 1898, from Key West for Havana 
where it arrived the next day. 

Three weeks later, on February 15, a terrific ex- 
plosion sent the Maine to the bottom of the Ha- 
vana harbor. The press clamored for war. Mean- 
while 260 families mourned the loss of sons. 
Mindful of the fact that most of the lost sailors 
were Catholics, a Mass was offered for them in 
the cathedral of Baltimore and Cardinal Gibbons 
preached an appropriate sermon.’) 

Meanwhile the nation became acquainted with 
Father John Chidwick, the ship’s chaplain, who 
had ignored danger in serving his shipmates af- 
ter the explosion. Incidentally, he was the third 
Catholic chaplain in the history of the navy. 
Father Charles Parks, the first, entered the ser- 
vice in 1888 and remained in the navy till 1900; 
Father William Reaney entered in 1892; and in 
1895 Father Chidwick of the archdiocese of New 
York, was accepted and assigned to the Maine. 
In December, 1898, he was transferred to the navy 
yard at Washington, and the following year to 


1) The Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, March 5, 1898. 


the Vermont. In 1903 Father Chidwick resigned 
and returned to diocesan work.) 

Captain Sigsbee of the Maine referred to the 
explosion as an accident, but the public felt bellig- 
erent and on March 9 Congress voted $50,000,000 
for war preparations. Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, lost no time to tell the nation that he saw 
no cause for war and that Spain’s religion did not 
enter into the problem.*) The Catholic Citizen, 
of Milwaukee, on March 5 expressed the hope 
that the country would not go to war, but it fav- 
ored independence for Cuba. Simultaneously Fath- 
er Weber, of New York, who formerly had edited 
a German paper in Chicago, alleged that in the 
event of war Catholics would cast their lot with 
Spain. Ireland, who was visiting in Chicago, 
rose to the occasion by declaring that no true 
Catholic would speak of espousing the cause of 
Spain against the United States.) Bishop Foley, 
of Detroit, endorsed that declaration, and students 
of Georgetown University showed their patri- 
otism in a crude manner by trampling on the Spa- 
nish flag. A few days later the Bishop of De- 
troit attended a relief rally and took the oppor- 
tunity to say: 

Whether Cuba has a right to revolt or not is a mat- 
ter of personal opinion. There is no one to say that 
the American colonies did not have the right to 
revolt in 1776, and I believe Cuba has the same right 
now.°) 

Late in March, Archbishop Gross, of Portland, 
Oregon, in a pastoral letter spoke of the impend- ° 
ing war, and, although he asked for prayers that 
it be averted, he added that conscience obliges 
Catholics to be loyal to the flag. A few weeks 
later he issued another letter exploding the myth 
of Spain’s devout interest in the Catholic religion. 
In the same breath he indicted France, Italy, and 
Spain by saying that people call them Catholic 
countries yet their governments harass the 
Church. Spain continues to feature bull fights, 
yet the Church, including Leo XIII, had repeated- 
ly condemned them. In the Bishop’s opinion 
quite a different attitude could be observed else- 
where in Europe. The gallant Irish never yield- 
ed, and the Germans rose up in righteous wrath 
under Windthorst, but those examples have no 
parallels in Latin countries.°) 


2) Ibid. Also Aidan Germain, Catholic Military and 
Naval Chaplains 1776-1917, Catholic University Press, 
Washington, passim. 

3) Citizen, March 5, 1898. 

4) Ibid., March 19, 1898. 

5) Ibid., March 26, 1898. 

6) Ibid., and May 28, 1898. 
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Midway between Gross’ two letters Archbishop 
Kain, writing in the St. Louis Post Dispatch, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Cuban cause was 
just. That island had been unduly burdened and 
God would be with her in the battle for liberty. 
God, according to him, approved the American 
War of Independence, but the Archbishop sug- 
gested for the present that the people let the 
government decide whether the United States 
should intervene and demand independence for 
Cuba.) Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, took a wid- 
er view of the war and made the observation that 
Frenchmen dislike America’s course of action be- 
cause they have invested heavily in securities of 
the Spanish government.*) 

Spain had enlisted the sympathy of the great 
European powers in an effort to form a defensive 
coalition under the direction of Austria. Ger- 
many, which was rising rapidly in international 
prestige, wanted to save the Spanish monarchy 
and prevent Spain from joining the Dual Alli- 
ance (France and Russia), but at the same time 
Germany did not want to antagonize the United 
States, nor did she want to see the United States 
profit by conquering Spain. Being caught in that 
predicament, Prince Bernard von Bulow, Secre- 
tary of State for foreign affairs, suggested the 
Pope should be asked to arbitrate. Spaniards 
would accept his decision with alacrity, and 
it was not the first time that the Holy See 
had been asked to adjust such matters.°) The 
same Bismarck who had inaugurated the Kultur- 
kampf turned to Leo XIII in 1885 to arbitrate the 
dispute between Germany and Spain over the 
Caroline Islands; in 1891 the same Pope settled 
a dispute between Portugal and England regard- 
ing the navigation of the Zambesi River, and in 
1895 the presidents of Haiti and Santo Domingo 
referred their boundary difficulties to the Sover- 
eign Pontiff. Consequently, there was no novelty 
in the suggestion which emanated from Berlin. 

News of the proposed papal mediation did not 
please all Americans, so Archbishop Martinelli, 
the Apostolic Delegate in Washington, assured 
everyone that the Pope would not act unless both 


7) Ibid., April 16, 1898. 

8) Ibid., May 14, 1898. The United States ambassa- 
dor in Paris, Horace Porter, wrote to the Secretary of 
State on July 18, 1897, “There are three reasons which 
make France feel kindly to Spain. Her people are of 
the Latin race. Frenchmen have purchased Spanish 
bonds, and have a pecuniary interest in Spanish rail- 
ways, and, having colonies of her own, France fears 
a policy of interference with any colonies of European 
powers.” 

9) Citizen, March 5, 1898. Also Orestes Ferrara, 
The Last Spanish War Revelations in Diplomacy, Pais- 
ley Press, New York, 1937, 112-125. 


sides requested his services.‘®) Archbishop Ire- 
land, who had long been an intimate friend of 
President McKinley, set to work on this side of 
the Atlantic, while Spain and the Vatican ex- 
changed a number of notes. However, the diplo- 
mats moved slowly while America’s temper was 
rising rapidly. War ended the papal peace effort 
on April 21, and within a few weeks the military 
and naval weakness of Spain was apparent to 
the whole world. 

Already before war had been formally declared 
Sister M. Florentine, the Superior of the Sisters 
of the Holy Name of Jesus and Mary who had 
establishments at Key West, offered their convent 
and. schools for hospital purposes.**) The com- 
munity did not want remuneration, but asked only 
that the government return the buildings in the 
same condition they were in before their use as 
hospitals. Admiral William T. Sampson ac- 
cepted the offer on April 8, 1898, and Commander 
Forsyth, of the Key West Naval Station, con- 
firmed it three days later. On April 22 the pupils 
were dismissed, and arrangements were made to 
take care of patients. One of the first to be ad- 
mitted was Chaplain Chidwick who was suffer- 
ing from erysipelas. Late in August, 1898, the 
hospital closed after having accommodated up- 
wards of six hundred cases in the four months 
of its existence. 


No sooner had war begun when the “Josephi- 
num’ in Ohio offered its building to be used as 
military hopital if the government needed it.1*) 
Father Zahm, mindful of Notre Dame’s record 
during the Civil War, offered the priests of his 
order as chaplains.'*) Neither offer was accept- 
ed, but the government did engage these nine 
priests for the volunteer army: Rev. Albert Ba- 
der, Rev. William Colbert, Rev. William Daly, 
Rev. Joseph Gleason, Rev. Edward Kelly, Rev. 
James Kirwin, Rev. William McKinnon, Rev. 
Patrick Murphy, and Rev. Thomas Sherman, 
3.7%) 

In addition to them, four priests served in a 
private capacity, namely, the Revs. J. N. Connelly, 
Francis Duffy, Gerard Spielmann, O.S.B., and W. 
J. White. In Wisconsin a German Catholic paper, 
Columbia, agitated for chaplains but Governor 

10) Citizen, April 9, 1898. 
favs Bee Or Mone plage ien Wirpel “Sisterhoods in 
Sega oAiteES. om ar, istorical Records and 

12) Citizen, May 6, 1898. 

13) Ibid., May 28, 1898. 

14) Father Sherman was a son of General W. T. 


Sherman. For data on the chaplai i 
esate plains, see Germain, op. 


: 
: 


Scofield remained indifferent. As a last resort the 
editor appealed for contributions so that a priest 
could visit the Wisconsin troops. Evenually the 
fund exceeded $400, and in autumn of 1898 
Father Henry Stemper went to Puerto Rico where 
the Wisconsin troops were suffering from disease 
rather than from wounds.15) 

Although the Red Cross existed at the time in 
the United States it was not so well organized as 
it is today, and the skeletal army likewise was not 
equipped to care adequately for the sick and 
wounded.'®) When the government began hiring 
nurses, Miss Ella L. Dorsey, a Catholic author, 
sent a letter to the various Sisterhoods explaining 
how urgently nurses were needed and setting 
forth the qualifications that were demanded of 
army nurses. All nurses should take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States and accept a re- 
muneration of $30 per month. Miss Dorsey’s ap- 
peal met with such spontaneous response that 
she could present for contract upward of 200 
Sisters. In addition to these a number of com- 
munities supplied nurses without signing con- 


tracts. The statistics for the various Sisterhoods 
follow. 

Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg........................-...- 189 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary........ 21 
Mereromote eo Osc pis seers.) Joe es ALI 20 
erect em vciCys, cir ee Se Tae a7 
misters Of the Holy. Crossi.3 sist.) noel ee 12 
Sisters of St. Francis of Philadelphia........................ 11 
misters of Charity of Nazareth... 2-22. cavie---cnce-n-aie- 8 
Congregation of American Sisters...............--.--.----- 4 


Five of the sisters laid down their lives in the 
service of their country. The four heroines of the 
Emmitsburg community are: Sr. Anastasia Burke, 
d. November 3, 1898, at Huntsville, Alabama; Sr. 
Mary Larkin, d. November 3, 1898, at Ponce, 
Puerto Rico; Sr. Mary A. Sweeney d. October 23, 
1898, at Huntsville, Alabama, and Sr. Caroline 
Wolfe, d. October 15, 1898, at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

The heroine among the Sisters of Mercy was 
Sr. Mary E. Flannagan who died on November 
1, 1898, at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Before leaving the sisters it is proper to com- 
ment on the Congregation of American Sisters 
which sent four nurses to camps. This group, 
which was comprised of American Indians ex- 
clusively, was founded by Mother Catherine Sac- 


15) See “Our Chaplain in Puerto Rico,” Salesianum, 


January, 1946, 43-45. ‘ 
16) The following is drawn largely from Wirmel, op. 


cit. y 
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red White Buffalo, a member of the Sioux tribe 
of South Dakota. When the war broke out four 
sisters, Mother Mary Bridget Pleets, Mother An- 
thony Bordeaux, Sister Mary Gertrude Clark, and 
Sister Mary John Twobears asked the War De- 
partment to depute them to take care of the 
wounded under fire, alleging that their experi- 
ences on the frontier had fitted them especially 
for that hazardous work. However, the military 
officials sent them to Camp Libre, Jacksonville; 
later they transferred them to Savannah, and ulti- 
mately they were sent to Havana where they re- 
mained until March, 1899. 

(To be continued) 

BENJAMIN J. BiiED, Ph.D. 


St. Francis Seminary 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Father Joseph Esser, Pioneer Priest 
Moai engaged with the compilation of a 


list of priests who were once upon a time 
students of the American College at Muenster in 
Westphalia, we failed to discover any priest who 
came from that institution in 1874, or later.) 
Since then the Josephinum Weekly, in issue of 
June 23, 1945, supplied the name of a student of 
the Muenster American College who was ordained 
in 1874 for the American missions. He was... 
Father Joseph Esser. 

Father Esser was born at Neuss near Cologne 
on the Rhine, in 1851. He had studied at the 
University of Bonn for some time before enter- 
ing the American College at Muenster. On De- 
cember 19, 1874, he was ordained in that city 
and a few months later arrived in America. His 
first appointment was as assistant priest at the 
Church of St. Paul of the Cross in Jersey City, N. 
J., a so-called mixed parish, which at that time 
served a large congregation of Germans. 

On November 1, 1877 or 18787) Father Esser 
was appointed pastor of St. Nicholas Church in 
Egg Harbor City, N. J., also a mixed congregation 
of a rather small number of souls.3) To this 


1) See Social Justice Review, July-August, 1942, p. 
130-131. 

2) The writer in the Josephinum Weekly says No- 
vember 1, 1875, but this is evidently a printing mis- 
take, because in 1877 he was still listed as assistant at 
St. Paul’s in Jersey City in Sadlier’s Catholic Direc- 
tory for the year 1877, p. 325. 

3) Reiter’s Schematismus, New York, 1869, states 
(p. 119) that the congregation of Egg Harbor City 
including the mission of Camden, N. J., comprised 525 
souls; the school at Egg Harbor City and the school 
at Camden with an aggregate of 90 pupils were taught 
each by a secular teacher. In 1877 Camden was no 
longer a mission of Egg Harbor City. 
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church was attached the mission of Waterford, 
Camden County, and from the beginning of the 
year 1880 also the mission of Hammonton, twelve 
miles west of Egg Harbor City. At Hammonton 
Father Esser at first said Mass in the home of 
Mts. Cokely and later in a rented hall. The im- 
migrants into that section of New Jersey were 
mostly Italians. To accommodate the ever in- 
creasing congregation of Hammonton, Father 
Esser said Mass three Sundays of the month at 
that place. Besides this mission, Egg Harbor City 
and Waterford demanded his attention. In 1884, 
Judge R. J. Byrnes, a member of the congregation 
of Hammonton, donated a large lot in the town, 
almost the size of an acre, as a building site for 
a church. Father Esser began work and laid the 
cornerstone, yet his untimely death caused a tem- 
porary interruption on the construction. He died 
April 27, 1885, from injuries sustained in an ac- 
cidental fall from a carriage. The church at 


Hammonton was completed in 1887.4) 
Je. © 


Collectanea 


EVERAL ill-timed articles, recently published, 

On certain controversial questions which agi- 
tated the mind of American Catholics during the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, put us in 
mind of a brief statement contained in the auto- 
biography of the late Msgr. Joseph Selinger, of 
the Archdiocese of St. Louis. He wrote: 


“When Pope Leo’s letter to the American hierarchy, 
Testem benevolentiae, came out, Archbishop Messmer 
took a decisive stand. I read it to the students of the- 
ology (at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee) and com- 
mented on it. I sent my manuscript to Dr. Heuser, 
editor of the American Ecclesiastical Review. He te- 
turned it with a gracious remark: ‘I am advised by 
authority not to print a commentary.” There was a 
stir in consequence of the Pope’s Letter, the ripples of 
which subsided slowly.” 


Msgr. Selinger, who was at the time referred to 
professor of theology in St. Francis Seminary, adds 
to this statement another reminiscence: 


“Associated with Bishop McFaul of Trenton, Arch- 
bishop Messmer was the first leader and promoter, the 
protagonist, of the Federation of Catholic Societies. I 
accompanied him to the Detroit Convention where the 
split in the ranks came to the surface, owing to na- 
tional and racial differences, and half-hearted co-opera- 


4) The Josephinum Weekly, Worthington, Ohio, Vol. 
XXXI, June 23, 1945, p. 8—The Schematismus issued 
by John Baptist Mueller at St. Louis, Mo., in 1882, 
lists the name of Father Esser, but supplies no bio- 
graphical data about him. 


i art of already existing societies. Lack of 
Senet encarta ‘ian But fin had a wonderful 
personal magic to enthuse movements with.’’!) 

It was not, however, the Central Verein caused 
the differences Msgr. Selinger speaks of. Its rep- 
resentatives, men such as Nicholas Gonner, Jo- 
seph Fry, Henry Oelkers and Mr. F. W. Hecken- 
kamp, the latter of whom is still among the living, 
were wholeheartedly interested in the develop- 
ment of what they believed a necessary national 
organization of Catholic men. 


—_— ——- 


It is not a Catholic newspaper, but the liberal 
daily Anzeiger, of Louisville, Kentucky, published 
the following statement in an article on P. Diony- 
sius Abart, a Friar Minor, who departed this life 
on November 20, 1882, in the city referred to. 

“The deceased priest,” the account reads, “was, 
in the true sense of the word, the victim of his 
vocation. In the winter of the year 1875, when he 
was stationed at Oldenburg, Indiana, he under- 
took on horseback extended journeys in the service 
of the missions. (Father Dionysius probably was 
engaged in visiting mission stations.) The cold 
was terrible; but the zealous priest would not per- 
mit this to deter him from traveling thirty and 
forty miles even on horseback. On one of these 
trips he contracted a severe cold and some of the 
lower extremities of his body were frozen. From 
that time on the otherwise strong man was done 
for.” The article furthermore refers to this priest 
as ‘a truly noble man.” 


It is said in the Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck, 
a feature of the Morning Call, of Allentown, Pa., 
that the late Oscar Kuhn, author of ‘German and 
Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania,” was 
told by a New York book dealer, “over a million 
families ought to be interested in this book, be- 
cause thousands of persons with English, Welsh 
and Scotch-Irish names are descended on theit 
maternal side from the Pennsylvania Germans.” 

A new edition of the valuable volume has now 
been produced by A. Monroe Aurand, Jr., of Hai- 
tisburg, Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, only five 
hundred copies have been printed, due to the 
paper shortage. The first edition, published by 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, in 1900, 
has long been out of print; the second edition 
likewise. The one now privately printed will un- 
doubtedly be quickly exhausted. 


we My Life’s Course, C. V. Library, Manuscript, pp. 
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Nilson, Howard E. Education as an Implement of In- 
ternational Co-operation, International Con- 
ee No. 415, New York, New York. 40 
p. .05c. 


Donnelly, Francis R., S.J. The Heart in Benediction. 
Babee University, New York, N. Y. 71 
Dp. Cc. 


St. Thomas, The Trinity and the Unicity of 
the Intellect. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
289 p. $8.00. 


Pattee, Richard. Catholicism in Latin America, in two 
parts. National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C. 


The Mosaic Manifesto. Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 68 p. 


Theology of the Crucifixion. 


Aquinas, 


Radio Replies Press, St. 


Paul, Minn. 34 p. 
Why Squander Illness? Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 64 p. 


forrest, Rev. M. D., M.S.C. The Life of Father Pro. 
we Replies Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Dp. 


New Light on Martin Luther. Radio Replies Press, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 56 p. 15c. 


Shepperson, Sister Fides, Ph.D. The Life of Francis 
ef Assisi in Silhouettes. Radio Replies 
Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 66 p. 


Forrest, Rev. M. D., M.S.C. The Clean Oblation. Ra- 
dio re Press, St. Paul, Minnesota, 214 
Dp. 10s 


Sallaway, Rev. Francis X., S.T.D. The Music of Ire- 
land. Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 36 p. 15c. 


Goldstein, David, LL.D. What Say You? Radio Re- 
ee Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 446 p. 


Reviews 


Q)N the fourteenth of June, ten years will have 
elapsed since Gilbert Keith Chesterton, whom one 
dislikes to call ‘‘the distinguished writer,” because he 
was so much more, emigrated from this world. In an- 
ticipation of the event, Mr. David Hennessy, of Mary- 
farm, R.R. No. 4, Easton, Pennsylvania, has published 
a memorial prayer-card, which he is distributing to 
those who may wish for a copy for book or Missal. The 
author of this offer is not moved by the profit-motive; 
it is a work of love he is engaged in and consequently 
there is no charge for the service rendered both ‘‘the 
angelic jester” and those who wish to be reminded of 
him occasionally. 


Stations of the Cross. Maryfarm, The 
Catholic Worker, Easton, Penna. 


This little booklet—Stations of the Cross—is sol- 
idly devotional. It has a freshness of thought one 
would expect from the deeply spiritual mind of the late 
Eric Gill. Typical—‘‘He Falls the Third Time—God 
Himself not strong enough to walk!—Hardly a fine 
enough specimen to be nailed up!” 


Gill, Eric. 


_ Then in the application the ‘author institutes a tell- 
ing comparison: “He emptied Himself—We rely on 
our own cleverness, etc.’’ So in‘ all the stations. If 
you have become bored by various forms, you will do 
well to get Gill’s booklet. No price is indicated. The 
book is for private devotion only. 


W. J. O’SHAuGHNEssy, S.J. 


Algermissen, Rev. Konrad. Christian Denominations. 
Tr. by Rev. Joseph W. Grunder. B. Herder 
Book Co., 1945. $7.50. 

This is a timely book. It is felt at the present that 
the various religious groups must in some manner get 
together and wage a common fight against the forces 
of irreligion. In any kind of a union it is vital to know 
ptecisely what is to be united and to what extent the 
union must go. If union is not to end in fusion and 
confusion it must be distinctly understood to what de- 
gree the identity of the separate participants is to be 
preserved. As long as there is total aloofness between 
parties it matters not for what each one of them stands 
but practical co-operation brings about intellectual con- 
tacts, and at that moment doctrinal differences, if they 
are not to be blurred and blunted, must be clearcut as 
a newly minted coin. People can work together in a 
wholehearted and yet definitely limited way if they are 
aware in what they differ. That is one reason why the 
present volume is opportune. There is another. Many 
hold that though a general reunion of divided Chris- 
tendom is not yet likely there will be numerous returns 
of individuals to the one true fold. If we wish to help 
these seekers of the full truth we must know what frag- 
mentary truth they already possess and use it as a step- 
ping stone to the Church. The approaches to the 
Church are many and we must meet the prospective con- 
vert from whatever side he may approach. That pre- 
supposes that we find out how much of the Christian 
inheritance the denomination from which the convert 
comes has retained. ) 

The greatest difficulty for the convert is ecclesiastical 
authority as understood by the Catholic; it is well, 
therefore, that the first part sets forth the doctrine of 
the Church as the infallible custodian of the faith. This 
doctrine is also the key to reunion, to which the final 
pages of the volume are devoted. The separated church- 
es of the East as well as the many divisions into which 
the Christian world of the West has split are treated 
with a great wealth of detail. The scope of the work 
is truly encyclopedic, and the vast information offered 
has been painstakingly gathered from the most reliable 
authorities. Most admirable is the spirit of fairness 
which pervades the entire work and manifests itself 
especially in the restraining criticism of individuals. 
This implies no sacrifice of the truth for, let us remem- 
ber, the truth can be stated in a charitable and in an un- 
charitable manner, and the former is the better way. 
An excellent index makes the contents of the tome 
readily available. The style is somewhat heavy, but ‘a 
book of this type is not read for pleasure but for in- 
formation. ‘The material get-up of the volume is a 


veritable joy to every book lover. 
C. BRUEHL 
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AANA TN LE ET ER SS LIT LR IS 
OUR SPIRITUAL PROTECTOR CALLED BY DEATH 


LIS inserviendo consumor! This motto might 
well have been chosen by Cardinal Glennon. His 
life was indeed spent engaged in duties which benefit- 
ted not himself but others, directly or indirectly every 
man, woman and child in the archdiocese of St. Louis. 
Possibly he will be known to posterity as “the build- 
er.” He was that, and a cathedral of grand propor- 
tions, its walls aglow with mosaics, two seminaries, a 
number of high schools, all of them testify to the Car- 
dinal’s ability to rear great structures demanded by ex- 
isting conditions. But his foresight and ability to 
execute his plans resulted also in the founding of nu- 
merous parishes, located in all parts of the city and 
beyond its environs. Similarly, the number of charit- 
able institutions under his care was added to, while 
some of those founded long ago increased either the 
scope of their work or extended their facilities. 


What was thus accomplished in a little more than 
four decades, was never undertaken hastily. Cardinal 
Glennon was exceedingly prudent; his caution was di- 
rected, as it were, by wisdom derived from sound 
thought. The writers of laudatory newspaper articles, 
of which there were so many since the dignity of the 
cardinalate had been bestowed upon the Archbishop of 
St. Louis, who stressed his wit and aptitude for repar- 
tee, may have created a false impression among those 
not acquainted with the Cardinal’s devotion to the 
manifold duties of his office and details. He was ex- 
ceedingly well-informed on whatever pertained not 
alone to the affairs of his diocese but also to those of 
the community at large. 


His wide interest was apparent to whomsoever ap- 
proached this remarkable ecclesiastic. A shrewd ob- 
server, a wise administrator of the flock and the 
fold entrusted to him, he was not easily deceived by 
men. He granted his ear to many, but kept his own 
counsels. Cardinal Glennon commended only infre- 
quently and granted recommedations to but few men or 
enterprises. It is therefore the Central Verein has rea- 
son to be grateful to the distinguished Archbishop of 
St. Louis for his consent to act as its Spiritual Protec- 


tor and his willingness to present its request, to be 
granted the mandate to engage in Catholic Action, te 
the meeting of the Bishops, conducted in Washingtor 
in the fall of 1936. 

This acknowledgment of confidence in the Centra 
Verein on the part of Cardinal Glennon gave the or 
ganization a standing the value of which not all of ou 
members may have fully realized, because they did no 
know that Cardinal Glennon was not given to grant 
ing endorsements freely. 

His faith in the CV and its Bureau was expressec 
also on a number of other occasions. Never, however 
in a more remarkable manner than in the communica 
tion from which the following passages referring tc 
our institution are quoted: 

“Combining as it does, intelligent direction, wid 
scope of action, it is careful to select subjects that are 
practical, whose proper treatrnent is of vital importance 
to the community. It combines at once a publishing 
house, a school of Catholic sociology, a center o: 
propaganda and a bureau of exchange for the manj 
Catholic social activities, seeking to serve the work 
man in the city, the farmer in the country, and to mak 
for the one and the other their Christian home lif 
possible and comfortable. It never forgets the Ont 
Who had compassion on the multitude and taugh 
them wherein lay true prosperity . . . The Central Bu 
reau has a permanent mission.” 

We have no reason to assume, Cardinal Glennon’: 
opinion has ever undergone a change. Addressing 
meeting of the Cath. Union of Missouri a year or twt 
ago, he confessed he was pleased the CV had estab 
lished its headquarters in St. Louis. 

Cardinal Glennon curried no favors and sought nc 
honors. It is tragic that death should have sought him 
who had led the simple life, as the red hat, the symbo 
of the Cardinal’s dignity, was bestowed on him! 

It remains for us to mourn his loss and to pray fo 
the repose of his soul. But let all members of the C\ 
remember the deceased Cardinal’s words, ‘The Centra 


Bureau has a mission to perform,” as those of our fits 
Spiritual Protector. 


EEE DRA SE ESTEE LE RS RE 
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Preface to Volume 39 of Social 
Justice Review 


“Y OMMENTING upon the wave of strikes which 
—~ has deluged the Nation since the conclusion of the 
fat, Crown Heights Comment, published in Brooklyn, 
New York, observes in the issue of March 5 this is 
nerely a sharp manifestation of the turbulent spirit 
hat underlies our whole social body. The article states 
urther that the representatives of capital and labor, as 
ell as the audience to this immense panoramic drama, 
he general public, all seem to be bringing more “heat” 
han “light” to bear on this No. 1 national problem. 
If you don’t believe it,” says the writer, “‘come around 
ome time and glance over our shoulder when the mail 
omes in. There are letters from people who call them- 
elves ‘Catholic,’ but whose mentality bears all the marks 
f the Communist. Others are from Catholics who are 
© reactionary that their brains must be ‘muscle-bound.’ 
... Both elements seem to fall hook, line and sinker 
or whatever particular brand of propaganda they de- 
our. There is a good tinge of anti-clericalism in both 
amps.” 

The author of these statements, Fr. William J. Smith, 
.J., concludes: “It is evident that unless a solid ground- 
york of intellectual preparation, according to the rela- 
ive capacities of the recipients, is laid beforehand, there 
s little hope for a sane defense against alien and irreligi- 
us movements in our country.”’ But in spite of evident 
ced, the writer says “‘priests on every side bewail the 
ack of enthusiasm of both young and old for solid 
astruction. We have heard talk of Young Catholic 
Workers. In our eight years of Labor School experi- 
mce, we have failed to find them in any numbers. 
Where are they? What are they doing? What has 
appened to all the leaders that our formal educators 
ell us they are turning out each year? ....Time is 
unning out and the problems that face us are not get- 
img any easier as the days go on. Some one may have 
ne answer to the baneful inertia that seems to grip so 
qany thousands of our fellow citizens.” 


These are sober and disturbing, but at the same time 
alutary thoughts, which the members of the Central 
Terein and readers of Social Justice Review should pond- 
r at the beginning of our thirty-ninth year of publica- 
ion. Ever since our organization launched its program 
f Catholic Social Action early in the present century, it 
as stressed the obligation of Catholics to seek the 
nowledge demanded for the solution of the Nation's 
ocial problems. Unfortunately, our experience through 
he years bears out the complaint voiced in the Crown 
leights Comment. 

As early as 1909, the Central Verein sponsored Social 
tudy Courses; they were conducted at Oberlin, Ohio, 
pting Bank, Wisconsin, Fordham University in New 
fork, and in other places. In July, 1909, members of 
he Central Verein founded in St. Agatha’s Parish, St. 
ouis, the first unit of a Federation of Workingmen’s 
\ssociations, intended to foster the religious spirit, the 
rudy of Christian ethics and social and economic sub- 
scts among the Catholic members of trade unions and 


thers. 


_ Regarding the foundation of the latter organization, 
it is interesting at the present time to contemplate the 
letter addressed by Cardinal Glennon to Mr. G. Gra- 
mann, at that time President of the newly founded 
“Arbeiterwohl,” under date of May 10, 1909. The late 
Archbishop of St. Louis said in part: 

“The most pressing problem of today is the one of 
capital and labor. It will be properly solved if the 
solution is set on Catholic ptinciples; if otherwise, the 
results are liable to be disastrous to both religion and 
civilization. 

“There is not only a sufficient, but a very urgent reas- 
on why Catholic workmen should unite, not in opposi- 
tion to the labor unions as they exist, but to the end 
that you will be able to discuss and interpret your rights 
and duties as laboring men from the standpoint of Cath- 
olic ethics. The conclusions may coincide with those 
of the general union, or they may not. In case they do 
not, it becomes your duty to exert such influence as you 
may to bring the labor unions’ standards to accord with 
those of Christian ethics. 

“I therefore strongly recommend the formation of 
Catholic labor associations in the parishes. I would 
recommend the same to the various parish priests, and 
I invite them to give to you their constant encourage- 
ment, support and sympathy.” 

The members of the Central Verein, both young and 
old, should consider well the weighty words of our late 
Episcopal Spiritual Director, now passed on to his 
eternal reward. Let us, in his memory, at the beginning 
of the thirty-ninth year of publication of Social Justice 
Review, attempt to sponsor a vigorous program of so- 
cial study and action in our parishes and communities. 
Otherwise, as the deceased Cardinal Glennon stated 
thirty-five years ago, the results of the unsettled capital- 
labor problem are liable to be disastrous to both re- 
ligion and society. 

One of the means advocated by the Bureau as help- 
ful for social study has been faithful reading of Social 
Justice Review. Our monthly, the “Pioneer American 
Journal of Catholic Social Action,” has gained a merited 
reputation through the years among scholars, students 
and serious minded people in all walks of life for the 
single-mindedness with which it has promoted the 
knowledge and application of Christian principles to 
contemporary political, social and economic conditions. 


Is it not shameful that so comparatively few sub- 


.sctiptions for SJR reach the Bureau as the result of the 


efforts of members? Most new subscriptions, enough to 
keep the subscription list from slipping, just happen 
to find their way to us. Let us, therefore, again ask 
that each society affiliated with the CV appoint some 
interested members, who shall be responsible for re- 
porting on the contents of SJR at the monthly meet- 
ings. In this way the requisite knowledge for intelli- 
gent social action will be disseminated among our own 
people, and members will gradually become willing to 
sacrifice the time and effort necessary for the promo- 
tion of Catholic Action. Those who devote themselves 
to this apostolate, obey the instructions of the Church, 
which desires and welcomes the collaboration of the 


laity in this work. 
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Relief Action Imperative 


les us hope that Secretaries of societies affiliated 
with the Central Verein, as well as officers and 
members, have read and carefully perused the Lenten 
Pastoral of Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench entitled “One 
World in Charity.” A copy was addressed by the Bu- 
reau to the Secretary of every society affiliated with the 
CV, together with an explanatory letter. No Secretary 
should fail to read this letter, together with the recent 
letter of President J. M. Aretz, at the monthly meeting 
of his organization. 

As stated by the Bishop of Fargo, the conspiracy of 
silence on the part of the secular press has until now 
made impossible the realization of “one world in chari- 
ty.” His Excellency states that if the American people 
knew the facts concerning conditions in Europe, in- 
cluding Germany, “surely they would not do less 
than the people of Great Britain, who even at the ex- 
pense of their meager rations, have organized aid for 
their former foes . . . or what the people of Denmark 
have done, despite the memory of hardships under Nazi 
occupation.”” This nation sent food and clothing at 
public expense to aid more than 200,000 civilians who 
had fled from eastern Germany to escape the onrush of 
the Red armies at the close of the war. Likewise, the 
letter of the Bureau’s Director to the CV Secretaries 
mentions that the students of Zurich University and the 
Zurich Women’s League, Switzerland, collected 12.7 
tons of food for German refugee children expelled from 
the East. 

The letter addressed to the officers of the CV and 
all of our societies by President J. M. Aretz on March 
7 gives an over-all picture of the relief measures under- 
taken by the Catholics of the United States in behalf 
of the countries of Europe, and also outlines the pro- 
cedure that must be followed by us, now that the bar- 
riers on relief action in behalf of the people of Ger- 
many have been removed. 

Mr. Aretz states first of all a fact that is perhaps not 
generally known to our societies: That the permission 
to extend relief to the needy people in Germany was 
obtained in large measure by the persistent efforts of 
War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, which, with other agencies, over six months 
ago appealed to the President’s War Relief Control 
Board to sanction the plan now adopted. 

The letter by CV President Aretz continues: “On 
February 23, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick O’Boyle, Execu- 
tive Director of War Relief Services, NCWC, was in 
St. Louis to discuss with the Director of the Central 
Bureau the plan approved by President Truman. Ac- 
cording to this plan War Relief Services is authorized 
to accredit our local societies as Auxiliary Committees 
of its organization. I think you will agree with me that 
our societies should be pleased to be designated Auxili- 
ary Committees of the official war relief agency, estab- 
lished by the Archbishops and Bishops of our country. 

“In three years, War Relief Services has distributed 
nearly $55,000,000 on relief and is now Operating re- 
lief programs in most of the countries of Europe. 
Within a few weeks War Relief Services will ship to 
Germany one million pounds of food, for distribution 
through the Caritasverband. This organization will be 


informed by War Relief Services of the contribution: 
made by the societies affiliated with the Central Verein. 


President Aretz states further that two priests, repre 
senting War Relief Services, Fr. Swanstrom and Fr 
Hoban, spent over six weeks visiting the war devastatec 
areas in Germany, and therefore have first-hand infor 
mation on the need of relief, especially among children 
the aged and the infirm. These two priests also visitec 
Cardinal Faulhaber, the Bishops von Preysing and vor 
Galen, and other Bishops, all of whom impressed upor 
them the urgency of our going to the aid of the Germar 
people. They also visited the American, English anc 
French zones of occupation and were assured that reliel 
can be distributed by the Caritasverband in these three 
zones, and even in some sections of the Russian zone 


Mr. Aretz points out that Frs. Swanstrom and Hobar 
also met with the officers of Caritasverband and tha 
they were happily surprised to learn how well this grea 
organization of Catholic charity in Germany was func 
tioning. Fr. Hoban, who served on a special Commis 
sion appointed by our State and War Departments, ar 
ranged for a permanent American representative if 
Berlin to work with Caritasverband, in order that relie! 
goods sent by the people of America will reach thi: 
organization. 


What Societies Should Do Immediately 


The President of the CV suggests that since relief i: 
so urgently needed in Germany, and since the Presi 
dent’s War Relief Control Board has designated Wai 
Relief Services as a channel through which relief fo: 
the German people may be shipped, our societies shoul« 
apply for authorization as Auxiliary Committees of thi 
official relief agency established by the Archbishops anc 
Bishops of our country. Write directly to: 


Msgr. Patrick A. O’Boyle, 
War Relief Services, NCWC 
350 Fifth Ave., 

New York, 1, N. Y. 


The following information must be supplied with th 
request: 


1. Name of the society. 

2. Names and addresses of officers of the society. 

3. Geographical area which the society intends t 
cover in its solicitations (city, or part thereof 
township, county, etc.) 


Mr. Aretz states that in order to assist the Germa 
people immediately, the first appeal will be for fund 
to purchase food. Later there will be appeals for good 
in kind. Information on these appeals will be sent ou 
societies affiliated as Auxiliary Committees of War Re 
lief Services. : 


The President of the CV concludes his letter wit! 
these words: “I am confident that every local society ii 
the Central Verein is eager to assist the children, age 
and infirm and all in Germany who need our charity 
Therefore all State, District, and local Organizations ar 
requested to send all cash donations to the Central Bu 
reau of the Central Verein, 3835 Westminster PIES 
Louis, 8, Mo., or to Mr. Albert A. Dobie, Secretary 
26 Tilton Street, New Haven, 11, Conn. The Bishop: 
War Relief Services, to which funds will be paid « 
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uickly as possible by our Secretary and the Bureau, 
fant assurance that our contributions will be expended 
ot relief in Germany, and that the Central Verein will 
ceive due credit.” 


Follow Procedure Carefully 


It should be understood that individuals, groups or 
rganizations may not solicit either funds or gifts in 
ind for transmission to Germany, unless they have 
btained the approval of one of the licensed agencies 
olding membership in what is known as the CRALOG 
Council of Relief Agencies Licensed to Operate in 
sermany), as established by presidential order. But 
ny organization affiliated with the CV may be licensed 
s a Committee to engage in relief work; you need only 
9 apply to the NCWC, as stated in the letter of Presi- 
ent Aretz. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick O’Boyle, Director 
f War Relief Services, will extend to our officers every 
ssistance possible to him. In fact, he is most anxious 
or our co-operation. 

After receipt of the proper information, War Relief 
ervices will notify each society or auxiliary committee 
a writing regarding the date on which it may begin 
9 operate. Let none of our organizations neglect to 
ake the necessary steps, so that the relief measures may 
sroceed in an orderly manner and for fear of compli- 
ations. No personal inconvenience or preference must 
tand in the way of the procedure so carefully and 
sainstakingly outlined for us. Our Societies should 
emember that War Relief Services, NCWC, is relying 
m the Central Verein as its “right arm” in playing the 
vatt of the good Samaritan to the distressed people of 
sermany. 


Caritasverband Active 


a letter to Mr. Theobald Dengler, of New York, 
who went to Germany in an official capacity, a repre- 
entative of the Caritasverband thanks him for the en- 
ouragement he had granted the organization. The 
etter also reciprocates gratefully the greetings of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and the Central 
Jerein, conveyed by Mr. Dengler to the German organi- 
ation. The letter from Caritasverband expresses the 
1ope that it may in the near future be possible for it 
© co-operate with both. 

Since this letter was written, it has become possible 
o extend aid to the organization which represents 
-yety Diocese in Germany as it is today, after the elimi- 
vation of the Dioceses of Breslau, Ermland, Kulm, Dan- 
“ig. ‘It now remains for the Catholics of our country 
o demonstrate their charity towards the millions of Ger- 
nans who were themselves the victims of a political 
ystem which was the incarnation of modern paganism. 


With the February issue of the Digest, published 
xy the CU of Illinois, the quarterly begins its second 
volume. One of the articles is composed of excerpts 
‘rom Fr. Charles Bruehl’s pamphlet on ‘“Woman’s 
[asks Today.” A second article, on Retreats for Vet- 
rans, by Fr. McShane, S.J., deals with what is in fact a 
imely subject. 


Message from the Holy Father 


FAkey in the fall of last year, as recorded in the 

November issue of SJR, the General Secretary of 
the CV, Mr. Albert Dobie, forwarded the CV’s Peter’s 
Pence collection to the Holy Father through the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, His Excellency Most Rev. Amleto G. 
Cicognani. Considering the many demands made on 
the Holy Father, it was decided to make the contribu- 
tion a personal gift which the Pope should be at liberty 
to dispose of in accordance with his own discretion and 
pleasure. In reply the Secretary received the following 
letter from the office of the Secretary of State in the 
Vatican. . 


January 16, 1946. 
Dear Mr. Dobie: 

The Holy Father has entrusted to me the honored 
duty of acknowledging the very generous offering in 
the amount of $1,000.00 which you so lovingly for- 
warded to Him through the kind offices of the Aposto- 
lic Delegate on behalf of the members of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America. 

His Holiness now bids me convey to you and to 
the generous members of your esteemed association, 
the expression of His paternal gratitude and of His 
high appreciation of the filial sentiments of loyalty and 
devotion which inspired you in placing this gift in His 
hands. 

As token of His abiding solicitude and benevolence 
the Holy Father very cordially bestows on you and on 
the donors, His Apostolic Blessing, praying that it may 
be to each and every one, the source of bountiful divine 
favors and graces. 

With the assurance of my consideration and esteem, 
I remain, 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 


J. B. Montini, 
Subts. 


A Token of Love and Esteem 


HE appeal initiated by Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, 

President of the NCWU, for conrtibutions to serve 
as a token of affection to be presented to the Holy 
Father by Most Rev. Aloysius Muench was made only 
a short time before the Bishop’s departure for Rome. 
Nevertheless, it proved successful beyond expectations. 
Donations amounted to $2444.50. The list of the do- 
nors follows. 

Catholic Women’s Union of New York, Inc., New - 
York City, $100.00; Catholic Women’s Union of Brook- 
lyn, $100.00; National Catholic Women’s Union, Cali- 
fornia Branch, $100.00; National Catholic Women’s 
Union, Troy, N. Y., Branch, $100.00; Connecticut 
Branch, National Catholic Women’s Union, $10.00; 
National Catholic Women’s Union, Torrington, Conn., 
Br., $25.00; National Catholic Women’s Union, New 
Haven, Conn., $25.00; St. Elizabeth’s Guild, New York 
City, $100.00; St. Boniface Church, New Haven, Conn., 
$50.00; St. Mary’s Church, Meriden, Conn., $93.00; 
Rev. Anthony M. Kaicher, Meriden, Conn., $10.00; 
Rev. John A. Heller, New Haven, Conn., $10.00; Rev. 
William Wirkus, Conn., $2.00; Mrs. Minnie Springob 
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and Mission Club, Wisc., $8.00; Rev. P. J. Cuny, 
Conn., $5.00; Mrs. Anne Herrmann and daughter, 
Conn., $3.00; Mrs. Katherine Herrmann, Conn., 
$5.00; Mrs. Emil Mark and son, Conn., $7.00; Miss 
Barbara Craft, Conn., $2.00; Mrs. Katherine Frey, 
Conn., $2.00; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Wollschlager, Wat- 
erbury, Conn., $3.00; Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Woll- 
schlager, Conn., $1.00; Miss Elizabeth Reisman, New 
York City, $4.00; Miss Rose Kieser, New York City, 
$10.00; Miss Lillian Cambeis, New York City, $5.00; 
Miss Matilda Anner, New York City, $1.00; Miss 
Barbara Neuner, New York City, $1.00; Dr. Elizabeth 
Gallineck, New York City, $1.00; Mrs. Mary Gorb- 
holz, New York City, $1.00; Mrs. Theresa Adrian, 
Pleasantville, New York, $10.00; Mr. Francis L. Ad- 
rian, Pleasantville, New York, $25.00; Mr. Joseph 
Lamansky, Ubly, Mich., $10.00; Miss Blandina Schei- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y., $10.00; Miss Teresa Solleder, New 
York City, $1.00; Mrs. Elizabeth Winzer, New York 
City, $10.00. 

Mr. William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., $20.00; 
Mr. Joseph Spexarth, Colwich, Kansas, $6.00; St. An- 
thony’s Society, Clara City, Minn., $50.00; St. Joseph's 
Society, Cottonwood, Idaho, $200.00; Catholic Central 
Verein, New York, $100.00; Catholic Kolping Society 
and Ladies’ Auxiliary of New York, $277.00; Catholic 
Kolping Society and Ladies’ Auxiliary of Brooklyn, 
$200.00; Rev. Father Minwegen, Sisseton, S. Dak., 
$100.50; St. Peter’s Parish, Sisseton, S. Dak., $26.00; 
Central Verein of Rochester, N. Y., $500.00; Catholic 
Central Verein of America, Syracuse, N. Y., $50.00; 
United German Relief Society, Syracuse, N. Y. (Mr. 
Carl Bauder), $100.00; Arion Singing Society, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., $25.00; Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (Personal solicitation), $85.00; Frank J. 
Fischer, Newark, N. J., $100.00; Catholic Central Ver- 
ein of America, Hudson Co. Br., Union City, N. J., 
$100.00. - 

Mrs. Anna Skotti, New York City, $5.00; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Heggenstaller, New York City, $5.00; Miss 
Rosa Reiser, New York City, $10.00; Friends of Miss 
Rose Kieser, New York City, $2.00; Miss Madeline 
Steinle, New York City, $5.00; Dr. Marie Walz, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., $5.00; National Catholic Women’s 
Union, Syracuse Branch, $50.00; Mrs. E. Waddell, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., $1.00; Mrs. Anna Fuehrer, Rochester, 
N. Y., $1.00; Miss Laura K. Schilling, Rochester, N. 
Y., $10.00; Rosary-Altar Society, St. Benedict’s Church, 
Newark, N. J., $11.00; National Catholic Women’s 
Union, Hudson Co. Branch, Union City, N. J., $25.00; 
National Catholic Women’s Union, Egg Harbor City, 
N. J., $10.00; Mrs. Anna Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, $25.00; Rev. Paul Huber, O.S.B., Sacred Heart 
Church, Wilmington, Del., $100.00; National Catho- 
lic Women’s Union, Baltimore, Md., $30.00; National 
Catholic Women’s Union, Ohio State Branch, $25.00; 
St. Monica’s Society, Madison, Minn., $10.00; Rev. 
Jos. Henrich, O. L. Help of Christians Church, Albany, 
N. Y., $25.00; Bernard F. Jansen, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$15.00; Adams J. Bennett, Brooklyn, N. Y., $25.00; 
Maryland Branch Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, Balti- 
more, $30.00; Utica, N. Y., Branch, NCWU, $50.00; 
a Cecelia Kirsch, $5.00; Albany Branch, NCWU, 
25.00. 


Each of the two organization, the CV and the Nt 
WU, sent the Holy Father a check for one thousan 
dollars. Mr. George Fischer, of Newark, N. J., adde 
to these donations a personal check for one hundre 


dollars. 


Omitting the German Section 


Fo years past lack of space has made itself fe 
monthly almost to the editors of Social Justice Re 
view. At the same time, the need to discuss social prok 
lems in the German language has grown less all th 
time. A leading member, asked for his opinion, wheth 
er or not the few pages printed in German should b 
discontinued with the first issue of the new volume 
replied: 

“I am sure no sensible person would object to dis 
carding the pages printed in German in S/R. 

“It is true, many of the readers, like myself, like t 
read articles written in German, but that is largely 
matter of sentiment. Social Justice Review is so worth 
while that it should be read by ever American, nativ 
or foreign-born, and therefore every page should af 
pear in the language of our country.” 

While one member of the Committee on Social Ac 
tion did not reply to the inquiry, whether or not th 
German section should be discontinued, all others wer 
unanimous in the opinion that no good purpose woul: 
be served by continuing the few pages in German i 
the future. Consequently, they will henceforth be omit 
ted. It will be possible, therefore, to add one mor 
page to what is considered by many a valuable depart 
ment of our publication, the one devoted to the histor 
of the Catholic pioneers of the German tongue in ou 
country. More space should be allotted to book re 
views, discussion of society affairs, and occasionally fe 
editorials. We are convinced, therefore, our reader 
will stand to gain by the discontinuation of the Get 
man section. 


Chaplains’ Aid 


li appears, Chaplains of the Army and Navy kno 
about our leaflet on Retreats. A letter dated Marc 
4 at Fort Ogelthorpe, Georgia, says: 

“Please send me copies of Retreats for Soldiers, < 
I am scheduled to give such a Retreat in a few week 
to about a hundred veterans.” 

_A few days later the Bureau received a communic: 
tion, from a Chaplain, stationed with an AAA Bas 
Unit, stating: 

“Kindly send us one hundred and fifty copies of tt 
pamphlet, ‘Retreat for Soldiers.’ I plan to put a CoP 
into the hands of all Catholic boys left in this con 
mand.” S 

Other leaflets, such as “Guide Right,” “The Name ¢ 
God,” are by no means forgotten. From a United Stat 
Naval Air Station came the following commendation: 

“Your package of pamphlets has been received an 
our appreciation is offered for your prompt and gene 
ous reply. We know the splendid work your organi 
ation has done in the past and continues to do. O 
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us form of Catholic Action we depend and pray for 
€ssings on your present and future plans.” 


“I wish to acknowledge receipt of your shipment of 
ounsel and Prayers,” writes a Chaplain from on 
gard a United States ship. Continuing, he says: 


“As we are still a transport and will be carrying 
Oops, you may be sure that there will be plenty of 
pportunity to do good with this literature. I thank 
Qu very much and God bless you for your good work.” 


Evidently some of our men in uniform profited by 
lagazines mailed by us to a missionary in India. A 
ymmunication from Bangalore tells us: 


“The American soldiers enjoyed them very much. 
low, many are gone, but others will read them, chiefly 
udents of our college. Please continue to send them.” 

The Bureau must be prepared to continue this work 
mong the men in the army, navy and merchant ma- 
ne. The total number of Catholic soldiers, sailors, ma- 
nes and seamen will continue to be large; hence, every 
fort should be made to furnish them with reading 
jatter wherever they may be, on land or on the sea. 


The Lehigh Valley Institute 


Byers the war the Lehigh Valley Institute of 
Industrial Relations came into being in 1944. 
7ith unabated zeal Fr. Joseph F. May, its Director, in- 
agurated classes in the fall of last year. The number 
£ participants was fifty-one in the beginning, but 
swards the end of the semester attendance fell off, due 
» the fact that Union members were required to attend 
aeetings in anticipation of coming strikes. Because 
£ present conditions, a faculty meeting decided not to 
ssume classes on March 4 as contemplated. But this 
oes not mean the project has been abandoned. There 
- to be a series of forum-meetings, on the pattern of 
1e radio’s ““Town Meeting.” 

The fall program scheduled the following subjects: 
thics, Labor’s Legislation, Corrective English, Public 
peaking, and Parliamentary Procedure. The lecture 
a ethics informed students on questions such as these: 
Jignity of man and the source of that dignity, the 
Jatural Law, Morality, Rights and Duties, Justice, 
harity, Social character of man, Society, the Family, 
1e State and Authority, Right to Organize, etc. 

Classes were conducted in the Central High School 
+ Allentown, Pennsylvania. Father May announced 
ris Institute as ‘A Project of the Catholic Central 
rerein of America, Lehigh Valley District.” Similar 
forts should be inaugurated wherever the Central 
ferein is represented. Of course, the subjects must be 
atied in accordance with the needs of those attending 
nd local conditions. 


Members of the Kolping Society of Philadelphia 
sited the German cruiser “Prince Eugen” while it was 
ed up in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The society's 
noir did, in fact, sing for the benefit of the German 
‘ew. ‘The ship is to be destroyed by an atomic test 
omb; it was brought to the United States with that 


tention. 


District Meetings 


‘TH guest speaker at the meeting of the Quincy 

Men’s District League in St. Boniface Parish, Quin- 
cy, on February 25, was Fr. John Ratchford, of Spring- 
field, recently appointed Diocesan Director of the 
Union for the Springfield Diocese. Fr. Ratchford was 
introduced by State President Jos. B. Engelmeyer. ‘The 
speaker emphasized the need of social study as a pre- 
requisite for the understanding and solution of current 
problems. He likewise advocated the sponsoring of 
retreats by the CU of Illinois as a means of assisting 
the returning veterans through the period of uncertain- 
ty and confusion which many experience while read- 
justing themselves to civilian life. 

President Harry Schuering appointed a committee 
composed of William K. Ott, Joseph Ostermiller and 
Maurice Wissman, to discuss the retreat program with 
the Pastors in Quincy and to work out a plan. State 
Pres. Joseph B. Engelmeyer discussed the national, state 
and local structure of the Central Verein and the work 
of the Central Bureau. A plan to solicit patron mem- 
bers to help sustain publication of the Catholic Union's 
Digest was announced; a substantial number of appli- 
cations were obtained at the meeting. 


The March meeting of the Philadelphia City Feder- 
ation of the CV, on Sunday afternoon, March 10, par- 
took of the nature of a birthday party. The honor was 
accorded, in the first place, to Fr. Henry J. Steinhagen, 
over a number of years the organization’s Spiritual Ad- 
visor. Other celebrants were Mr. Charles F. Gerhard, 
the organization’s President, Mr. John Haubrich, who 
was privileged to enjoy his ninetieth birthday, and Mr. 
Joseph Bahr, who has just reached his eighty-eighth 
birthday. The Volksverein, by which name this organ- 
ization was long known, was incorporated thirty years 
ago. 


The futility of hoping for peace and tranquility in 
the world, based on the policies and objectives of the 
Big Three, was emphasized in an address by Fr. Victor 
Suren at the March meeting of the St. Louis District 
League, CU of Missouri. ‘Power and force never have 
and never can bring peace to the world,” the speaker 
said. He prefaced his address by reading the CV's 
declaration on the same subject. 

Fr. Suren also condemned compulsory military train- 
ing as a means of maintaining peace in the world. 
Peace cannot be maintained very long through the threat 
or use of military force, he said. The speaker advo- 
cated other methods should be used against an offending 
nation, such as the imposition of economic sanctions, 
condemnation by public opinion or other means at the 
command of nations to bring an offending people to 
time. 

Fr. James Hoflich, assistant pastor, welcomed the gath- 
ering to St. Augustine’s Parish, and urged the men to 
point out the way toward a genuine peace. by word and 
deed. He reminded them that a few men were the in- 
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stigators of the revolution in Russia, which now threat- 
ens to sweep the world; the same is true of the move- 
ment in Germany, which brought about the sad condi- 
tions now existing in that country. Catholic men can 
also accomplish great things if they exert their energies 
in the right direction, said Fr. Hoflich. 

The League’s Promotion Committee rendered an ac- 
count of its activities. Secretary Edw. Kuyath resigned 
his office on account of other duties; President Gassel 
appointed Anthony H. Starmann of St. Anthony’s Par- 
ish to fill the unexpired term as Secretary. 

The penny collection taken up at the conclusion for 
the Chaplains’ Aid Fund of the Central Bureau amount- 
ed to $5.50. 


Life Member is Ninety 


UR Life Member, Mr. William George Bruce, 

K.S.G., of Milwaukee, was privileged to celebrate 
the ninetieth anniversary of his birthday on March 17. 
The Milwaukee Journal, in an article printed on the 
front page of its issue of February 28, speaks of him 
as “one of Milwaukee’s oldest and most prominent citi- 
zens, nationally known as founder and President of the 
Bruce Publishing Company.” 

The account goes on to state that Mr. Bruce is “still 
active in civic and business affairs.” He is at his desk 
four days a week and the active head of the Milwaukee 
Harbor Commission, which he promoted and has served 
as President for thirty-five years. Mr. Bruce is, more- 
over, the President and last surviving member of the 
original Board of the Milwaukee Auditorium. The 
event, his ninetieth birthday, was celebrated by his 
family, long time employees of the firm and leading 
citizens of Milwaukee, who gathered at Hotel Pfister 
on March 17. 


Filial Devotion 


TH injunction to respect our forebears is expressed 
more than once in Holy Writ. It is, in fact, one 
of the pillars of the family and family life. Cultiva- 
tion of the fourth Commandment is essential to that 
cell of human society, we call the family; when parents 
do not honor their fathers and mothers, how can they 
expect their children to obey the precept of the Com- 
mandment intended to insure them the respect they must 
demand in their interest and the interest of their pro- 
geny? 

One of our recent Life Members states in a letter 
addressed to the Bureau: “By applying for Life Mem- 
bership in the Central Verein, I feel that I am honoring 
the name and the memory of my dear father, John 
David Stadler, who died in his 81st year, twenty-five 
years ago. He always held the Central Verein in great 
respect, but being only a laborer, head of a large family 
which demanded from him sacrifices, he was never able 
to attend any of the national conventions of the organi- 
zation, except the one conducted at Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, in 1901.” 


N ecrology 


EATH came to Mr. Leo Misbach, of New Havet 

Connecticut, on January 31, after a long illnes 
The deceased was 2 member of St. Boniface Parish, ¢ 
St. Boniface Benevolent Society and of the Connecticr 
Branch of the CV. He was also a Life Member of th 
Catholic Central Verein. 

Mr. Misbach was born in Werth am Main, Bavart 
in 1870. He immigrated to the United States in 188 
and became a citizen in 1892. ‘The deceased followe 
the trade of an ironmoulder, practically the whole c 
his life. He worked hard, lived frugally and wz 
greatly devoted to St. Boniface Parish, Although th 
family lived six miles from the church, he insisted thé 
his children attend St. Boniface Parochial School. H 
was likewise a generous contributor to the mission: 
His associates considered him a man of sterling qual 
ties, who was devoted to his family, his church, hi 
parish and the cause of the CV. 

Funeral services were conducted in St. Bonifac 
Church by the Pastor, Fr. John Heller. Two sons, fiy 
daughters, a sister and a brother, survive. 


"Caritas” 


OR years one of the most generous contributors t 

the missions and other funds of the Central Bu 
reau was “Christopher.” Missionary priests and sister 
among the Indians in our country and among the nz 
tives in the Philippines, New Guinea, East Africa an 
other mission fields, were the frequent beneficiaries o 
his charitable gifts. The disposition of his offering 
was always left to the discretion of the Director of th 
Central Bureau; the only condition he requested to b 
observed was his anonymity. 

When “Christopher” died, in January 1941, thos 
missionaries who had benefited by his understandin 
of their needs, even other than those of a purely finar 
cial nature, lost a true friend and benefactor. How 
ever, his wife continued these benefactions to the ex 
tent possible. She too insisted that her name shoul 
not be made known; those who benefited from thi 
lady’s charity were told they should thank and pra 
for ‘‘Caritas.”’ 

A few days after the fifth anniversary of her hu: 
band’s passing, ‘Caritas’ was called to her rewarc 
When her will was read, it was found, “Caritas” ha 
not forgotten either the Bureau or St. Elizabeth Da 
Nursery. A large part of her estate, after certai 
legacies have been paid to felatives, is intended fe 
religious and charitable purposes. The Central Burea 
is to receive for educational purposes ten percent an 
St. Elizabeth Day Nursery four percent of the balanc 
remaining. 

Having restricted their material needs in a trul 
Christian fashion, both “Christopher” and “Caritas 
possessed that detachment which makes it possible fc 
Christians to give liberally to charitable purposes. Ma 
God grant them both eternal peace. 
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Miscellany 


MONG the thousands who welcomed and paid 
--& tribute to His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
3 the public demonstration in Chicago Stadium on the 
vening of March 7 was a delegation from the CU of 
linois. The group was composed of Messrs. Fred A. 


silson, George Stoecker, John Krez, Robert Wallner 
nd several others. 


Writing from Texas, one of our members, the Sec- 
etary of a local society, requested a dozen copies of 
shop Muench’s Pastoral, one of which he had re- 
ceived from the Bureau with an official letter. He want- 
d these copies, so he wrote, for distribution among 
on-Catholic friends. “I gave ten copies of the Papal 
eace Program and the same number of copies of ‘The 
Vill for Peace’ to that many non-Catholics.” 


_Our reply stated: “What an influence for good the 
V could be, if all of our members would make such 
se of what the Bureau prints.” 


Particularly gratifying are the reasons which account 
or the gift of fifty dollars, awarded the Bureau by the 
vatholic State League of Texas. President Gittinger’s 
atter states: = 


“At a recent meeting of our organization, quite a 
discussion arose over the question what we could do 
» combat Communism. The sense of the meeting was 
hat we could do nothing better than donate fifty dol- 
ars to the Central Bureau to be used for promoting 
mnowledge of the doctrines and tactics of Communists 
omenting trouble in our country. We are enclosing 
sar check for the stated amount.” 

The letter furthermore declares: “We are urging 
ffiliated societies to do what they can to assist you in 
his great work and hope that your efforts may be 
rowned with success.” 


' Numerous letters have reached the Bureau, addressed 
9 it by missionaries in countries devastated by the war. 
3ut for brevity let us recommend to our readers the 
ollowing communication from the Philippines: 

“This is just a little note to let you know that I am 

till alive; but that is about all. I have lost everything, 
xcept my life. Most of our missions, mine included, 
vere utterly destroyed. I have not even a single book 
eft; all of my papers, pictures, souvenirs, etc., went 
ip in fire and smoke. 
“May I ask a prayer for our severely tried missions? 
And should there be something that you just might 
hrow away, perhaps be useful still for destitute people, 
nay I recommend myself?” 

The writer is Fr. M. Vanoverbergh, and the papers, 


sictures and souvenirs referred to, were the result of - 


lis research and study of the mores, institutions and 
ustoms of the Negritos, the strangest of all the in- 
abitants of the Philippines. Fr. Vanoverbergh wrote 
yn the subject for such journals as Anthropos, Social 
ustice Review, etc. y 


as i Lee! 
. 


,* 


President J. M. Aretz, in his capacity as President of 
the Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota, enjoyed an 
experience on one of the coldest days of the winter 
which puts to shame ever so many members of our or- 
ganization who cannot be teased to attend the meeting 
of their society at any time. : 

At Glencoe, Minnesota, the local branch of the Aid 
Society had arranged a meeting for Thursday, February 
14. It so happened that on that very day a blizzard 
raged through North Dakota and Minnesota. The tem- 
perature fell to ten below zero. Mr. Aretz, who had 
promised to speak in Glencoe, was advised by his 
friends to remain at home, because people were not 
foolish enough to turn out on a night such as the one 
to be anticipated. Nevertheless, he left for his destina- 
tion by bus and found awaiting him, on his arrival in 
Glencoe, 130 men and women packed in a small hall. 
“I was happy to have made the sacrifice,’ are Mr. 
Aretz's only remarks on the subject. 


Extensive preparations have been made by the 
Knights of St. George for its celebration of its 
founding. A tentative program provides for a religious 
program at the Knights of St. George Home, Wells- 
burg, Pa., at which His Excellency Bishop Swint, of 
Wheeling, will be present. On Sunday, April 28, His 
Excellency Bishop Boyle, Supreme Spiritual Adviser of 
the Order, will celebrate a Pontifical High Mass at St. 
Mary’s Church, north side, Pittsburgh. On the following 
day a Jubilee Banquet at the Fort Pitt Hotel will bring 
the Jubilee to a close. 

The next Bi-annual Convention of the Order will be 
held at Bethlehem, Pa., on June 2-4. The Supreme 
President, John Eibeck, recently visited the Convention 
City and reported that the Committee is rapidly complet- 
ing all arrangements of the Convention Program. It 1s 
expected that this will be one of the best attended Con- 
ventions on record. 


It is a non-Catholic, a man of old American stock, 
recently wrote us: “You need never think of paying 
me for anything I write for Socal Justice Review. 1 
am only too happy to contribute in a small way to the 
good work you are doing. I would no more think of 
accepting pay for contributions to your magazine than 
I would think of accepting pay for singing in the church 
choir.” 


A poor parish in the diaspora or a mission, where 
electric current is available, may obtain from the Central 
Bureau an electric host baker which produces two large 
and ten small hosts. Used, but in good condition. 


It has been remarked: ‘International Law is more 
than a scholarly concoction of abstract and immut- 
able principles. We in our own day have the right to 
institute customs and to conclude agreements that will 
themselves become sources of a newer and strengthened 
International Law, and if the law evolves by the case 
method, as International Law must do if it is to ad- 
vance at all, it advances at the expense of those who 
wrongly guessed the law and learned too late their 


error.” 
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Contributions for the Library 


General Library 

WM. POHL, Minn.: Cartoons, July 1945 to De- 
cember 1945, St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, 
mounted, cloth—N. N., Washington, D. C.: Santay- 
ana, George. Persons and Places, New York, 1944; 
Do, Do., The Middle Span, Persons and Places, con- 
tinued, New York, 1945—REV. CHARLES OP- 
PENHEIM, IIL: 1852-53, St. Mary’s Church, Nas- 
sau, New York, 1938—REV. JOSEPH J. SCHA- 
GEMANN, C.Ss.R., Md.: One Hundreth Annivers- 
ary Fordham University, 1841-1941—HON. J. 
COCHRAN, Washington, D. C.: Schultz, Theodore 
W. Agriculture in an Unstable Economy, New York, 
1945; Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1944. Three volumes, Washington, 1945; The 
Springfield Plan, New York, 1945; Report on Compre- 
hensive Plan of Power Distribution and Sales from 
Hydro-Electric Projects, as Authorized by Flood Con- 
trol Act, December, 1944, in the Southwestern Region, 
Oklahoma, November, 1945; Charter of the United 
Nations, Report to the President; United Nations 
Charter and Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, no year and no place—REV. LEO P. HE N- 
KEL,-Ill.: Dick, Thomas, L.L.D. Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, Vol. IIL and IV, Philadelphia, 1851.—RE V. 
JOSEPH J. SCHAGEMANN, Md.: Centenary 
Edition The Pittsburgh Catholic—REV. F. A. 
HOUCK, Ohio: Houck, Rev. F. A., A Biography of 
St. Ann’s Parish, Toledo, Ohio, 1945.—REV. JOHN 
C. DANIEL, Pa.: Nowack, A. Ungedruckte Briefe 
y. und an Kardinal M. von Diepenbrock, Breslau, 1931. 


Library of German-Americana 

REV. JOSEPH J. SCHAGEMAWNN, Md.: 
Centennal Celebration Most Holy Redeemer Church, 
New York City, 1844-1944—J. JOS. HERZ, Sr, 
Mo.: 100 Years, St. Mary of Victories Parish, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1843-1943; Silver Jubilee of St. Andrew’s 
Parish Souvenir, 1905-1930; Kargau, E. D., Mercantile, 
pga) and Professional Saint Louis, St. Louis, no 
date. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

Previously reported, $4,537.25; St. Joseph’s Sick 
Benefit Society, Chilton, Wisc., $10; St. Agatha Br. 407, 
C. K. of A., St. Louis $5; Rev. G. Kalb, N. Y., $10; 
St. Joseph’s Verein, Fredericksburg, Texas, $6.86; Se- 
nior Holy Name Society, Coplay, Pa., $5; Br. 350, C. 
K. of St. George, Coplay, Pa., $5; Volksverein of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $5; St. Anthony’s Benev. Society, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., $5; St: Joseph’s Society, St. Michael, 
Minn., $5; Rev. G. Eisenbacher, IIl., $25; St. Peter’s So- 
ciety, St. Peter, Minn., $5; Senior Holy Name Society, 
St. Peter’s Parish, Coplay, Pa., $5; Mothers’ Society, Vis- 
itation Church, Westphalia, Texas, $10; CWU, Quincy, 
iM $15; Br. 78, K. of St. George, Allentown, Pa., $5; 
St. Joseph’s Mutual Aid Society, Stevens Point, Wisc., 
$5; St. Peter’s Benev. Society, St. Charles, Mo., $5; Br. 
288, C. K. of St. George, Northampton, Pa., $5; St. 
John Br. 35, WCU, Aurora, Ill., $10; St. Aloysius 
Benev. Society, St. Louis, $5; B. C. Schaper, Mo., $1; 
Total to including March 16, 1946, $4,690.11. 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported, $62.88; Sundry Minor Items 
$0.75; total to including March 16, 1946, $63.63. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 
Previously reported, $1,613.00; John D. Stadler, N. 
Y., balance of Life Membership, $50; Total to including 
March 16, 1946, $1,663.000. : 


? 
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~SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by firs 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC GHURCH 


and 


Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund = 


Previously reported, $2,954.29; Penny collection, S 
Francis de Sales Benev. Society, St. Louis, $1.60 
CWU of New York, Inc., $25; Holy Trinity Altar So. 
ciety, St. Louis, $5; Total to including March 16, 1946 
$2,985.89. : 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported, $9,827.42; Surplus Food Admin. 
istration, $98.56; Refund of Insurance, $12.50; Interes' 
Income, $2; From children attending, $629.55; Total te 
including March i6, 1946, $10,570.03. 


European Relief Fund 

Previously reported, $1,447.50; Per Rey. F. J. Rem 
ler, Mo., $5; J. Hoene, Idaho, $25; J. Uhlenkott, Idaho 
$5; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. S. Mies, Mich., $50;F. X. Man: 
gold, Ill., $10; Total to ineluding March 16, 1946 
$1,542.50. 

Catholic Missicns 

Previously reported, $8,010.04; N. N., Mo., $1,894.73 
Rey. Jos. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $221; CWU, of New York 
Inc., $15; Mrs. Cox, Calif., $100; Charles Hilker, Ind- 
$50; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $1; St. Elizabeth Guild, N 
Y., $35; St. Bernadinus and St. Ann’s Juvenile Socie. 
ties, Cologne, Minn., $5; William Pohl, Minn., $50; Rev 
J. B. Vornholt, Kansas, $20; Catholic Kolping Society 
San Francisco, Calif., $5; CWU of Paris, Arkansas 
$28; Rev. F. H., N. J., $10; Total to including Marcel 
16, 1946, $10,444.77. “ is 


Gifts in Kind 

were received from the following men and organization: 
of men, including receipts of March 16, 1946: 

Wearing Apparel, from: S. Stuve, Mo 
(clothing, shoes). = a Se 

Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Use, from: Rev. F. H. Olschefski, Conn. (1 set ecru: 
etts, 2 vases, 1 missal, 2 rituals, 4 surplices, 1 alb, 1 se’ 
altar cards, 1 host baker). ene : 12 

Magazines and Newspapers, from: § 
Stuve, Mo. (magazines, newspapers); G. H. Kenkel 


_ Ark. (1 carton magazines); Jos. Herz, Mo. (magazines 


newspapers); Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo. (23 magazines) 
Books, from: Jos. Herz, Mo. (22 books). a 
Miscellaneous, from: S. Stuve, Mo. holy 
pictures); Peter J. M. Clute, New York (cancellec 
stamps, greeting cards); Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo. (holy 
pictures, 10 pamphlets). act 5 ee 


